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jyiY uncle opened the door of the 
apartment where my father sat smoking 
his evening pipe, and, without entering 
it — '* Brother," said he, lu a hesitating 
voice, and averting his eyes, '* I vvi^h to 
learn if you have any commission which 
I could execute at the neighhouring town : 
I shall go thither to-morrow morning — 
can I do any thing for Charles?" 

VOL. I. B ** No/' 
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^* No," replied my father, in evident 
embarrassment, looking at his pipe, first 
on one side,* then on the other, that he 
might avoid raising his eyes, ^' no— 
my son does not want any thing from 
town. " 

My uncle still remained in the samd 
situation, apparently unwilling to shut 
the door; but, after making two or three 
soundless efforts to speak; and rubbing 
his forehead at every failure, he walked 
very slowly down stairs. My father then 
starting from his chair, hastily followed to 
the stairs'- head, where he stood for some 
moments with an irresolute mien, until 
my uncle Avas quitting the house; and he 
then calJed out to him — ^' Joseph, you 
are welcome to ride my black horse, if 
you wisli it." 

On hearing this sentence, my uncle, 
who had already placed his hand on the 
lock of the street-door, stopped, whilst 

my 
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Viiy father descended three or four stairs 
to approach him. For a few seconds 
Ihey regarded each other in silence, 
and my uncle then hastened to meet 
his brother half M\ay. They recipro- 
cally extended a hand \vithoiit speak- 
ing ; and having returned to the apart- 
ment, M'^hich both of them paced in 
some confusion, and casting at intervals 
a furtive glance at each other, my father 
at length extended his arms, my uncle 
rushed into them, and I think they 
Mept. 

The tears now fell from the eyes of 

my mother, who rose, and presented to 

her brother-in-law a pipe already half 

filled. ' ^ 

* 

'* Bring another," said my father: 
^^ that pipe has been laying on the shelf 

from the moment it will not be good 

for any thing — pray bring another.'* • 

B 2 My 
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M}' uncle chose, however, to keep the 
one ah'cady presented to him, and said, 
in a low vbice — '* This shall be the pipe 
of peace!" in allusion probably to one of 
the customs of, the Canadian savages, 
M'hich he had had an oi)portunity of re- 
marking, having served several years iu 
the English army in America. 

My father still traversed the room, and 
in every regard he cast upon his brother 
might be traced his earnest wish for a yet 
more explicit reconciliation; whilst my 
mother, whose heart was perfectly satis- 
fied with what had already pabsed, drew 
an arm-chair towards her brother-in law, 
and hastened herself, for a bottle of 
wine. 

In the interim my uncle still remained 
standing, and the pressure of in(juietude 
weighed upon his brow; for though he 
was conscious that he had been wrong, 
yet he still obstinately resolved to await 

the 
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the further advances of mv father, ere he 
i^uffeied the acknovvledgments that ho* 
\ered on hU lips to pa^s thctn. 

My father, however, preserved a per- 
fect silence; but taking a folio Bible 
from the bookcase, he placed it on tho 
table, and deliberately dipping his pen 
in the ink, began to write in a blank 
page. 

•* Stay, Christian," said my. uncle— 
•* stop— one word, I beseech you." 

]\Iy father pursued his intention very 
steadily, although his brother, with cqn- 
siderabfe agitation, had advanced close to 
his elbow: the next moment he held the 
book towards nVy uncle, who read the 
following sentence: — 

^* On the 18tfi, assisted by the grace 
of God, 1 am reconciled to my dear 

B 3 brother. 
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brother, to whom I have certainly been 
too harsh!'* 

My uncle, laying his pipe on the table, 
said, with emotion — '* No, thou hast 
not, brother Christian I My conscience 
has spoken to me more roughly than thou 
ever didst — it was I who acted w^rong." 

'* You did so, it is true," replied my 
father, in a gentle accent; 'J but in heap- 
ing coals of fire on your head, whatever 
the Bible may intimate on the subject, I 
was to blame; though I might be right 
on the point that occasioned our original 
disagreement." 

The brothers now cordially shook each 
other by the hand, and thus was the 
treaty of peace concluded. 

Between every . leaf of my father's 
Bible had been inserted another leaf of 
blank paper, three fourths of which were 

at 
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^t this time written over; and in turning 
back two or three pages preceding the 
eighteenth he had just commemorated — 
'*When r have read this," said he, pass- 
ing his hand lightly over the characters he 
had traced, ** and this — and here again> I 
have sensibly felt my error, in allowing 
any har§h expression to escape me to- 
wards you, Joseph." 

*' My dear, brother," said my mother, 
eagerly, ' ' from the time you have ceased 
to visit us, my husband has been daily 
reading to us some passage relating to 
this regretted subject: he was ever re- 
peating how much you had loved him, 
^nd how kind yo*u had ever been to him ; 
and then he would say — * How could 1 be 
harsh or impatient with such a brother!' 

Again my uncle held out his hand— it 
was no longer a pledge of reconciliation, 
but of the purest fraternal love, and 
every tender sensation that gratitude could 
produce in an affectionate heart : he then 

B 4 hastily 
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hastily resumed his pipe, todissipate the^e 
softer feelings, which he but rarely chose 
to indulge, from an apprehension that 
they M'ould undernune the firmness of 
mind upon whicli he piqued himself. 

^* Christian," said he, regarding the 
intermediate leaves of the sacred volume 
on which my father had marked down the 
most memorable occurrences of his life, 
** you still write a. very fine hand." 

^* And yet/' replied my father, with 
a changing aspect, *' when I have been 
writing some parts of this, the agitation 
of my heart has given a visible trcmour to 
my fing(^rs; and when I look over what my 
trembling hand has at different times 
' noted down, it palpitates, anew; but still 
J would not give this Bible in exchange 
for an estate " 



My uncle smiled. 



< f 
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** When any misfortune overtakes riie,'* 
continued my father, *' which I fynd it 
difficult to sustain, I read and mark how 
God has supported me in many moments 
oF anguish, when I least expected conso- 
lation: for example, in the year sixty- 
three I lost my son William, and in sixty- 
four Charles was born. FrotTi this obser- 
vation I ©btain fortitude, and to the va- 
rious dispensations of Providence I find 
myself tolerably resigned* At o^ther 
times, when anger takes possession of my 
minJ, or ill humour overpowers me, I 
have here an opportunity of observing 
how many imperfections n)y fellow-crea.- 
tqres have to pardon in me, and tlmt 1 ana 
as faulty as my neighbours r r^ry lurking 
and peevish displeasure is then dissipated, 
and I humble myself before God and 
man. This enables me to stretch oujt my 
hand tQ the assistance of my en^my, and 
to forgive htm even whilst he manifests^ 
an inclination to injure me. Formerly I 
used to write that on such and such day?. 

3 5 hail* 
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hail-storms or lightning destroyed my 
harvest; but I recollected not that my 
intemperate choler had perhaps more fre- 
quently deprived those around me of 
days, nay weeks of happiness; and it 
has sometimes happened that froni idle- 
ness or inattention I have disappointed 
the trembling expectation of the indi- 
gent, and occasioned unnecessary dis- 
tress, by delaying or withholding that 
relief I thought I should at all times have 
the power of bestowing. When I broke 
my leg by an unlucky fall, and was 
confined to my bed for a month I had 
sufficient leisure to indulge fits of fretful 
impatience, and found time enough like- 
wise to banish them by cool reflection : 
then it was that, comparing the mind of 
man with the atmosphere that surrounds 
him, I discovered that the clouds which 
often darken our horizon are few and light, 
when placed in the balance with those 
heavy tempests that annihilate domestic 
peace and aggravate every afflicting 
$ casualty. 



\ , 
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casualty. Now, however, thanks to my 
journal, which I then resolved to conti- 
nue with exactness, these internal storms 
are less frequent and more governable." 

** To that journal then," said my 
uncle, *^ I am indebted for the renewal 
of our friendship and my returning hap- 
piness." 

'* Not so," replied my father; *^ a 
short time of calmness and reflection is 
alone sufficient to renew a bond of amity 
such as our's has ever been. This boy,^* 
he added, pointing to me, '^ shall inherit 
the sacred volume at my death. Promise 
me, Charles, that you will add to the 
blank leaves, and fill them up with a 
faithful narrative of your goo<l and evil 
actions. — Da you promise this? 



?'^ 



My father rose as he spoke with an 
earnest gravity of aspect, and the tone of 
his voice indicated a solemnity that in- 
;5pired me with awe: my uncle too had 
cjuittjerf bis spat ^nd laid cjpwn his pipe ; 

s 6 and 
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and my mother involuntarily clasped her 
hands. I walked up to my father, and 
the affirmative I uttered trembled on my 
lips : I was standing between the three, 
.ai>d never have I from that hour experi- , 
cnced a sensation so impressive. They 
g^ed at me a moment or two in silence; 
my uncle tlien resumed his chair, and my 
father returned the Bible to its place. 

'* I would have my nephew print his 
journal, when he has advanced pretty far 
into it," said my uncle, after a short rc^ 
verie. 

** I should wish it too," exclaimed my 
mother, with an eager accent. 

^* And yet^" resumed my uncle, fixing 
his eyes upon me till they filled with tear^, 
** who can foresee what the future may 
produce?" 

He arose on pronouncing these words, 
and left the room with ati aspect of the 
bitterest anguish, followed by my father, 

whose 
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whose mien was almost equally disconso- 
late. 



For my part, I was entirely occupied 
by the promised pleasure which some 
happy day was to fulfil, when I should 
begin the history of my life and adven- 
tures: and then to have my writing 
printed ! The idea raised to the utmost 
my childish ambition ; it was ever present 
to my imagination : and the first lime I 
accompanied my uncle to the neighbour- 
ing town, I entreated that he would shew 
me a printing press, which I surveyed 
with infinite exultation. How little did I 
then conceive with what heaviness of 
heart I should consign t6 futurity tv^yy 
unpropitious event of my life \ In the 
interim, I reviewed my thoughts and ac- 
tions with the minutest scrutiny, as des^ 
tined to be at a certain period examic(ed 
and judged by the world; and thesalu- 
tary effect that resulted from my reflec,- 
tions was visible in my conduct and dispa- 

sition. 
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sition. I became likewise observant of 
the manners and propensities of those by 
whom I was surrounded, because their 
actions must necessarily have some influ- 
ence over mine. I read with aviditv 
every book I could procure, and retained 
in my memory every passage that ap- 
peared to me worthy of imitation, and 
numberless interesting incidents which I 
hoped to renew in my own life, merely 
that I might have the pleasure of writing 
them. 

Perhaps my conduct might be thought 
by some people artificial; but I could not 
be denominated a hypocrite, because it 
never entered my mind to say what I did 
not think, or to conceal a single propen- 
sity of my heart, which was uncontami- 

nated, affectionate, and sincere. " 

i 

When I reached my twelfth year, I 
had already remarked that a narrative be- 
comes the more interesting in proportion 

to 
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to tlie number of misfoitunes it details ; 
and in the romantic ardour of the taste I 
had imbibed, 1 wished to portray in my 
own journal such agonizing sorrows as 
would inevitably occasion numberless sighs 
and tears in the reader, and melt every 
heart: but when mine was assailed by 
real calamities, I lost the power of re- 
flecting what their effect might be on the 
sensibility of others. It was my own 
soul that was wounded, my own tears 
that fell over the record of misfortunes 
which yet I had a melancholy conso- 
lation in tracing ; whilst from the re- 
collected combats I had sustained with 
myself, I derived ia courage and a virtue 
which I might otherwise perhaps have 
wanted. 

Many, in short, were my obligations 
to this projected journal; I did not live, 
like other youths, for the present day — I 
seemed to live only for my future history : 

as 
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as men therefore claim a right to theFr 
existence, of which no one can justly 
deprive them, I also demand the privilege 
of writing; leaving, however, to my 
readers the indisputable one ef judging 
niy conduct and my sentiments. 



The Broikers^. 



jMIY father and my uncle were attached 
to each other with more than usual affec- 
tion: the tender tie that united tlKm had 
sustained their fortitude in situations 
which they might otherwise have found 
insupportable. They were the sons of a 
village schoolmaster, who instructed them 
with the assiduous attention of parental 

solicitude, 
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solicitude, until the country they inha* 
bited was overwhelmed with the horrors 
of war, tkWii Uieir dw^lllttg, with every 
other thf pkc© e«ntainf?d, levelled by 
the fury of the incendiary. 

The family of wy father wandered for a 
considerable tinf)e round the horrid scene 
of desolation they so bitterly wept, un- 
willing to quit entirely the neighbour- 
hood of their former peaceful home; but 
though misery accompanied their fugitive 
steps, and the evil they each day dreaded, 
fell still heavier than the terrified imagi- 
nation had pictured it— though every 
feeble hope gradually vanished, my grand'* 
father, his wife, and his two sons felt 
themselves but the more firmly attached 
to each other by the bond of affection, 
which nature had drawn and mutual cala** 
niity had sealed. 

The dejected countenance of the mo- 
ther, her silent patiesce,. the anguish her 

deep 
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deep sighs expressed, when she contem- 
plated the ill-concealed despair of her 
husband, who would fain have cheered 
his heart-broken companion with expec- 
tations which he himself w^as far from en- 
tertaining, and his soHcitude to lighten 
the burden of their misery — such a 
scene could not fail to soften the hearts 
of the two youths, who had yet to wit- 
ness the dying pangs 'of their mother, 
when her fainting spirits could no longer 
support the unequal contest, and life it- 
self was extinguished by sorrow and fa-»- 
mine. 

On this mournful occasion,^ m}: gmnd- 
father, who had tenderly loved her, was 
heard by his weeping boys to exclaim — 
** Heaven, be praised!" and a short time 
after he himself sunk to the grave, un- 
able to endure the separation he yet could 
not deplore. 

The 
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The destitute orphaus clung in agony 
to the remains of their last parent; but 
they at length recollected that they had 
now only their own griefs and sufferings 
to sustain, and this idea fortified their 
minds with a sort of resolute endurance, 
that rendered them almost regardless of 
corporeal pains or inconvenience. 

^* Christian," said the elder, seating 
himself by the side of his father's grave, 
** all that we shall now have to endure 
Avill be trifling; our wants are few. It is 
true," he added, in a firmer tone, *' that 
we have sometimes not been able to pro- 
cure any food, and that may again hap- 
pen to us; we may still \vander friendless 
and unsheltered ; but now that I no 
longer behold the pallid looks and calm 
anguish of our dying parents, I defy the 
rest. Do you know that I have been 
considering all this very carefully ? I 
was thinking of it the day before yester- 
day, a little after my father died ; and I 

am 
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am certain that apprehehsion for the fu- 
ture,- and the terror of ej(peeted iiiiyfor- 
tuiie, U the ouly r^ul ill. Hiii uut.Fi- 
cU'lle, our faithful dog, partaken of all 
our mishaps? When we wanted bread, be 
M'as likewise obliged to endure hunger; 
but his S|.ints never failed him ; and 
when we procured him a little food, he 
jumped and frolicked round m in the ut- 
most glee, because he could not torment 
huD&^lf with fears for the morrow, Djy 
your teara, my dearChristian---let us say, 
as our father did— ^ God be praised T 
and let us continue our traveU — ^now that 
there, are only^us two, we shall do very 
well." 

They now journied far from their na- 
tive village, which my poor grandfather 
had always hovered round; and the elder 
brother, my uncle, soon procured work 
in the service of a farmer : my father, 
who was a year or two younger, was 
taken as an errand-boy and helper at a 

neigh- 
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neighbouring villa, where his employ- 
ments consisted in executing every com- 
mand the superior servants chose to give 
him, until the steM^ard discovered that he 
could write, and that he understood ac- 
counts : my father was from that mo- 
ment often employed by him in register- 
ing the expences of the household; and 
his alacrity and diligence having pro- 
cured him the good will of the steward, 
he was at length introduced to the notice 
of the Baron, their master, and raised to 
the post of secretary. 

Mv uncle meantime, who disliked his 
present servitude, and had always expe- 
rienced a secret inclination for a military 
life, suffered himself to be enli^cd by a 
Hanoverian serjeant, who was recruiting 
in a neighbouring village, and would 
have embarked in his new career without 
a single emotion of sadness or regret, 
had it not compelled him to quit his bro- 
ther. 

Fidelle, 
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Fiddle, the only inheritance they hact 
deceived from their parents, then became 
the property of my father: the poor ani- 
mal was equally dear to them both ; and 
my uncle obliged his brother to accept 
nearly half the bounty money he had re- 
cently acquired, that he might be the 
better enabled to support their mutual 
favourite. 

*' He is mine as well as vours," ex- 
claimed he, as he eagerly pressed the lit* 
tie sum upon niy fathers acceptance, who 
still refused it, '' and I must contribute 
'my share towards his maintenance. I 
would take him \v ith me, were he not so 
much attached to youj my dear Chris- 
tian." . 

At length my father was compelled to 
assent; and this only point in dispute 
being adjusted, he accompanied his bro- 
ther several miles on his route, and their 

parting 



1. 
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parting adieus touched even the heart of 
the Hanoverian serjeant. 

From this time the -destiny of the brd-* 
thers took another colour, and every suc- 
ceeding year improved the fortunes of* 
each. My father became a favourite of 
the BaroU, beneath whos^ roof his early 
youth had been sheltered ; and in process 
of time he married the only child of a 
"Vvealthy farmer in the neighbourhood^ 
\vho was my mother, and who at the 
death of her parents inherited their pro-' 
perty. 

My uncle was very shortly made a non- 
Commissioned officer, as a reward for his 
courage, his sobriety, and his attention 
to the duties of his station : in America, 
-ivhither his regiment had been sent a few 
months after he had quitted his brother, 
he contrived to save a sum considerable, 
in his eyes; and, like my father, he in- 
creased his riches by marriage. On the 

death 
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death of his wife, who was an American, 
he returned to Europe, accompanied by 
his daughter Suzette, the only pledge she 
had left him of her affection ; and he in- 
stantly sought my father in the same spot 
Avhich had witnessed their farewell tears. 

My uncle almost immediately purchased 
a few acres of land, which his brother 
undertook to fertilize, and the veteran 
devoted his leisure hours, to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers: his parterre was indeed 
quite his hobby horse, and that of my 
father was his journal. 

The brothers still experienced for each 
other the same aifection they had dis- 
played in their early days: my father fre- 
quently passed an hour or two in my 
uncle s garden, regarding from mere com- 
plaisance, his curious f]ow6rs, and listcn- 
/ing with extreme devotion to the names 
of each, repeated with ceremonious ex- 
actness by their delighted possessor; yet^ 

in 
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ill contradiction to the general appella- 
tion, the choicest auricular was ahv^ays 
called Christian ; though had it not been 
thus distinguished, my father would have 
endeavoured to appear equally interested 
in the occupation of his brother. 

'* If Joseph can amuse himself," he 
would say, ** and fill up his hours with 
satisfaction to himself, in learning by 
heart the long and difficult names that 
distinguish the learned florist from the 
more ignorant admirer, should not the 
pleasure he derives from it impart an 
equal pleasure to me?— and moreover, the 
holy Bible commands us to rejoice with 
those who rejoice." 

In return for this brotherly kindness, 
my uncle frequently listened with great 
patience to the dilated narmtive my father 
had penned, relating to the principal 
events of his life : it is true that he some- 
times suffered an internal lassitude that 

VOL. I. c abstracted 
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abstracted lili attention a little, but he 
never alloweil any indication of tliis to. 
appear on liis countenance: oijce indeed, 
it bappened unfortunately that as my fa- 
ther was beginning in a very solemn tone, 
*' On the fourteenth day of this last June, 
one thousand seven hundred and " 

" On that very day," exclaimed my' 
uncle, in a voice ratlier repressed, " my 
finest carnation, the Princess of Orange, 
blew most capitally." 

" I wonder," thought my father, 
*' why Joseph utters his obervation in 
that under tone ! though to be sure he 
must be conscious that a day reflecting 
happiness upon us all must be better esti- 
mated than afiower." 

However, my father took his pen, and 

wrote on a leaf of his Uibic — " The four- 

'" nth day of last June the Princess of 

inge, the favourite carnation of my 

ilher, blew with peculiar beauty ; 

which 
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which event, as it pleased my dear bro- 
ther, gives pleasure to all his family." 

My uncle ver}* sensibly felt this atten- 
tion ; and the first time it was read to 
him he rose from his seat, his eyes spark- 
ling with delight, and pressed the hand 
of my father in both his own. 

Thus it is that two worthy hearts, as 
surely theirs were, overflowing with af- 
fection and good-will, can contrive, by 
uniting their respective interests and 
amusements, to double the enjoyment of 
the simple pleasures that may fall to the 
lot of either. 

Ah ! why does man so often regard 
with coldness or scorn, those little MTak- 
nesses from which the scanty measure of 
happiness that renders life but tolerable, 
jEire maqy times derived ? Why not ratbbr 
endeavour to extract satisfaction from the 
guileless enjoyments of others? What, 

c 2 alas, 
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alas, were the fairest days in my poor 
father's catalogue, but flowers that blos- 
somed sweetly, only to fade on the recol- 
lection, and be succeeded by the wintry 
storms of life ! 



Suzette. 



^HE was the only child of my uncle ; 
and it was Suzette who had occasioned 
the disagreement that had arisen between 
the brothers. She was only twelve years 
old when her father returned to his na* 
tive country, and settled for the remain* 
der of his life in the village where I was 
born. My uncle had sent her a short 

time 
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time to Hanover, to receive the instruc- 
tions our neighbourhood could not afford 
her; and his partial fondness prompted 
him to bestow upon her those little dis* 
tinctions in her dress which, without de- 
stroying its simplicity, rendered it supe- 
rior to that of the village girls with whom 
she conversed. Young as she was, he 
confided to her the management of his^ 
household ; and his Suzette grew up 
amidst his flowers, herself the fairest and 
the sweetest in my uncle's possession. 

My father had a high opinion of his 
niece, and consequently her name was 
traced in almost every page of his jour- 
nal, accompanied by a tenderness and 
interest that increased as her mind and 
character unfolded tliemselves to his ob- 
servation: my mother, who had not a 
daughter, cherished her as though she 
had been her own child j and I loved her 
as a sister. 

c 3 When 
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When my uncle observed a flower of 
more than usual delicacy of tint, he 
called it Suzette, and invited every one 
to admire it : he shaded it from the 
scorching sunbeam, guarded it assidu- 
GusJy from insects, watered it* with his 
own hand, and divided his attcntron 
between his fair daughter and her name*' 
sake, scarcely more fragile, more perish-' 
able, alas, than herself! 

It was only, liowever, when my uncle 
fancied himself unobserved, that he suf- 
fered any more direct symptom of fond- 
ness for his Suzette to escape him; for it 
was one of his singularities to fancy that 
too much condescension destroyed or im- 
paired that paternal dignity which every 
father was bound to preserve ; and in , 
concealing the greater part of the extreme 
aftection he experienced for a child so 
amiable, 1^ believed that his conduct 
evinced as much wisdom as self-deniaL 



V, 
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Actuated by this motive, his deport- 
ment tow^ards her was always reserved, 
and his manners sometimes imperious; 
wlrilst his unremitting cares were bestowed 
upon the favourite flower tliat bore her 
. Aame. When any little heedlessness es- 
caped the youthful Suzette, he reproved 
her with severity ; then sought out some 
willing ear into which he could, with an 
expiatory tear of tenderness, pour her 
praises, 

Suzette, on her part, loved her father; 
but she trembled at the sternness of his 
reproofs, and was repulsed by the cold- 
ness of his manners; whilst she experi- 
enced for my parents the most tender 
affection, and a confidence that knew no 
bounds. Sometimes, when she happened 
to. be caressing my father, and her owa 
entered the room, he would regard them 
W ith a satisfaction not entirely unmingled 
with jealousy; and in those moments he 
Would -have given up half his possessions 

c 4 to 
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to have been the object on whom Suzette 
thus lavished lier innocent and unfeigned 
fondness — to have seen her fly to his arms 
as she did to those of her uncle. He 
-would then approach her with an air half 
embarrassed and half tender ; and when a 
few symptoms of affectionate approbation 
had escaped him, he would turn away, 
from a fear of betraying a weakness he 
could not excuse to himself. 

On these occasions, as Suzette would 
not hazard the discovery of the prefer- 
ence she involuntarily felt for my father, 
she generally caught at the first opportu- 
nity of quitting the room; and my uncle 
endeavoured to console himself by listen- 
ing to thosei passages in the journal of 
his brother, which mentioned her with 
the warmest commendation. 

" Upon my word, a journal is a very 
clever thing!" exclaimed he, after hav- 
ing been one day amused for a consider- 
able 
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able time in this manner : "I compare it 
with my herbal, Christian ; I never fail 
to place in it the leaves of my best flow- 
ers, with their name and date; and thus 
I can always recall to my mind the day 
on which I had the pleasure of seeing 
them bloom— you see it is exactly the 
same thing." 

** Not entirely so, my dear Joseph,** 
s^id my father, with his usual gentleness; 
*^ for I am as careful to register the un- 
fortunate events of my life as the more 
happy ones with which God' has blessed 
me; whilst you are only anxious to pre- 
serve the recollection of your finest flow- 
ers : from this circumstance, you may 
observe that it is quite a different af- 
fair." 

4 

My uncl6 would fain have defended the 
utility of his herbal, but he did not quite 
understand how to set about it; and 
having remained for some moments in a 

c 5 reverie— 
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reverie — '* No consideration upon earth/' 
cried he, suddenly — '' no! — no power 
upon earth could induce me to write a 
journal!" 

My father smiled. 

'* Not that I despise or contemn yours, 
my dear Christian, " he resumed, with rar 
ther less vivacity of accent: **but reflect, 
my brother — should your son at any fu- 
ture time commit an action to make us 
blush, or if any^ unfortunate circum- 
stance should happen to dishonour us .in 
the eyes of the world, from which God 
preserve us! there would be an end to 
your journal, unless you altered or falsi- 
fied the fact, and that I know you to be 
incapable of At present there is not any 
difficulty attending your narrative. Our 
parents you write were poor and un- 
happy, but they were honest and virtu- 
bus : this you may proclaim to tlie world. 
Your boy too, and my Suzette, are good 

children. 
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children, ai)d well disposed — Heaven keep 
them always so ! Then your wife, your- 
self, and me ! — we need not be ashamed 
of our actions. And whilst things go on 
thus, you write at your ease, and care 
not who reads your journal. But, for 
example, if your son should disgrace us, 
or my daughter commit any culpable 
folly — God preserve lis, I repeat, from 
such accidents ! — as for myself, I dare 
not think upon the j}03sibility of all this, 
for I am certain 1 should afterwards kill 
any man that might look askance at me ; 
and, God forgive me ! I am afraid I 
should be almost tempted to destroy the 
author of any narrative that recorded my 
misfortune." 

My father remained silent a consider- 
able time after his brother had ceased : 
he had never before reflected upon the 
argument my uncle had so warmly urged, 

c 6 '* I be. 
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*' I believe you are right," said he, at 
length: ^' but if any disastrous event 
should thus cruelly chace our present 
happiness, death would soon put a period 
to my journal," 

** God grant, "replied my uncle, **that 
you may ever continue it with the same 
tranquillity we have hitherto enjoyed !" 

" God grant it, indeed !" repeated my 
father, Avho, with all the gentleness he 
had received from nature, was as tena- 
cious of the family honour as my uncle ; 
and as far back as they were able to trace 
their pedigree, they were well ascertained 
that not one individual of their race 
could be justly accused of having com- 
mitted an evil action. This gave an ad- 
ditional zeal to their earnest wish of pre- 
serving unblemished a reputation so well 
supported; but^ alas, they were destined 
to find their proud hopes completely 
crushed— by the means too of their dar- 
ling Suzette !'' 

When 
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When she had nearly attained her se- 
venteenth year, and was each day im- 
proving in loveliness, an alteration gra- 
dualfy took place in her manners and ap- 
pearance, for which no one could ac- 
count: her language improved, she ex- 
plained her thoughts with an elegance and 
facility she could not have gained from 
the example of those around her ; her 
manner became more graceful and easy, 
and her childish gaiety and thoughtless 
mirth Mere replaced by a modest dignity 
and reserve that astonished our whole fa- 
mily. She attended diligently to the do- 
mestic cares which had so early devolved 
upon her, and the economy of her fa- 
ther's little household was conducted with 
an exactness and dexterity that were ad- 
mirable. 

Her evenings Suzette employed in writ- 
ing reflections on moral subjects; and 
this occupation soon attracting the atten- 
tion of my father, he was equally sur- 
prised 
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prised and delighted with her perform- 
ances; for her sentiments, though ex- 
pressed with a pleasing simplicity, were 
elevated, and her style correct. 

She now inspired us all with a respect . 
entirely involuntairily, and of which we 

* wef?€ scarcely conscious, and was consi- 
dered as the ornament of her family and 
the delight of every heart. When her 
father addressed her, his voice softened 
to an unusual tenderness, and his deport- 
ment lost? almost all its severity. I ob+ 
served the general deference that was paid 
to her, and joined my youthful homage 
to that of othei;s. I loved her indeed 

- \Vith my whole heart; she was my first 
preceptress, and taught me to read and 

. to write : even to this hour, the recollecr 
tion of her lessons and the affectionate 
manner in which she patiently endea- 
voured to impress them on my memory, 
with other well-remembered kindnesses 
that perpetually assail me, make my whol^ 

soul 
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soul vibrate with compassion and regret ; 
for, alas, Suzett^, who so well merited 
every happiness this life can bestow, was 
the victim of misfortune! 

My father and hers, who were ever 
talking of their Suzette, vainly perplexed 
themselves in useless efforts to account, 
with some appearance of probability, for the 
unexpected improvement of this beloved 
girl : it was true that she had received 
a better education than was generally 
bestowed on others of the same gradation 
in life; but some years had elapsed since 
her return from Hanover, and the in- 
struction she had imbibed there could 
not therefore operate at that moment with 
an effect so apparently wonderful. 

My uncle, however, believed otherwise ; 
and to establish the propriety of his 
opinion, observed to his Ijrother that it 
was by early care and culture that beau- 
tiful flowers attained perfection. 

My 
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My father shook his head, but would 
not otherwise contradict my uncle, who 
had advanced this thesis with the triumph- 
ant air of a man who had made a long- 
wished-for discovery. His brother, in 
retaining his own opinions^ when he 
believed them to be just, always endea- 
voured to avoid wounding, the feelings of 
another; and he contented himself with 
inserting in his journal of that day, that 
it was impossible to account for the 
favourable change in the manners and 
deportment of his niece. 

In a short time another subject of 
astonishment occupied the minds of my 
family, not so pleasing by far as the 
former : Suzette lost with the fine bloom 
of her countenance her peaceful serenity, 
and now always appeared uneasy and me- 
lancholy ; her beharviour was constrained 
and embarrassed— her eyes were frequently 
filled with tears, and when she thought 
herself unobserved, they gushed in tor- 
rents 
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rents down her pallid cheeks, which were 
suddenly suffused with a deep blush when 
my father or my uncle happened to enu- 
merate the many virtuous women their 
family had produced. 

Again, and with more anxiety, they 
sought to solve these dark enigmas, and 
were as far from succeeding as in their 
first attempt: they watched her steps,^ 
and found that they never strayed from 
the dwellings of her father and mine; 
she conversed not with any human being 
but her own relatives, and no one reason- 
able cause could be assigned for the ap^ 
parent sorrows she ever denied the reality 
of. 

My mother alone was tortured with 
suspicions of the truth : she had observed 
Suzette with many a scrutinizing regard, 
and was particularly struck with the wan 
melancholy that clouded the countenance 

of 

Of ^^ 

oxroc^ 
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of the dear unhappy girl, who was 
repeatedly intei*rogatecl by her M^ith the 
same want of success. At length, how- 
ever, douljt and apprehension were re- 
placed by a more afflicting certainty, and 
she discovered that Suzette vi'Ould sooa 
become a mother. 

vShe bftd awaited a day when my uncld 
had announced his mtehtiou of going ft>^ 
Herrenhausen to view the gardens, andt' 
then frankly imparted her suspicions ta 
the luckless object of them ; whr^ with- 
out seeking to deny the charge, fell afc 
my rfiother's feet, and he^ expressive an- 
guish, her tears and agonies, rendered 
any further confession unnecessary. Con- 
vulsed, and almost lifeless, she clung to 
the throbbing bosom that still cherished 
and compassionated her, but could not 
be prevailed upon to give any intimation 
that might discover the author of her 
misery. 

My 



r- 
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My mother, overwhelmed with her own 
distress and that of the unhappy Suzette, . 
returned home, and enquired if my father 
were alone. I trembled when I heaf d her 
speak, for her voice seemed to announce 
some dreadful calamity, and her mien 
confirmed it. I recollect that she Malked. 
a few minutes in the garden, to reflect, I 
suppose^ upon the manner in which she 
ought to break the unfortunate affair to 
ber husband. 

At length, with lingering steps, and 
an air of forced compf^sure, she entered 
hi^ apartment, and fou»id him, as usual, 
reading his journal with inrinite compla^ 
cency. 

My mother sighed deeply more than 
once» and having seated he rselK, a sigh 
still more profound awakened the atten* 
tion of my father. 



a 
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*' What is the matter?** dematided he. 

'* This poor Sustettei'* replied my tno^ 
ther— *' I fear— I fear every thing is^not 
right with her I" 

** Pshal" ejaculated my father: **da 
not make yourself uneasy on that sub- 
ject ; it is a whim that will shortly evapo- 
rate;" and he resumed his beloved jour- 
naL 

My mother now began a long and coi>- 
fused exordium on the weakness and fal- 
]ibiUty of n^an, and how readily he yields 
to temptation ; and concluded by observ- 
ing that we are commanded to forgive as^ 
we would ourselves be forgiven. Of this 
harangue her husband heard but little, 
and comprehended still less ; and, to en* 
gage his attention, my mother said, in 
rather a louder key — ^' My dear^ I have^ 
at length discovered the cause of the , 
poor girl's distress." 

'indeed r 
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^^ Indeed!" exclaimed my father, in a 
tone of extreme curiosity; then taking a 
pen from his inkstand, he prepared very 
eagerly to transfer the secret to his 
Bible. 

*^ Proceed, my dear," added he. 

My mother began a second preamble, 
equally tedious with the first, which my 
father could not very well attend to, be- 
cause he was likewise composing one to 
prefix to the intelligence he was so earnest 
to learn. 

When my mother had been speaking a 
few moments, she ol)servcd that her hus- 
band regarded her with fixed attention, 
and appeared impatient to hear her com- 
munication; so fite concluded that she 
had sufficiently prepared him for it, and 
replied to Ms expecting ** Well!" — 

^' Suzette, my dear — Suzettc — Heaven 
have compassion on us ! — Suzette is with 
child!" 

The 
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The pen fell from the hand of my fa- 
ther, and, with an aspect pale as dearth, 
he sat withput motion : at length he 
slowly raised his hand to his eyes, as if 
to exclude the light; it trembled exces- 
sively, and his countenance became still 
more ghastly. 

My mother, in extreme terror, flew to 
him, and supporting his head on her bo- 
som, execrated the hapless cause of their . 
mutual distress; for the alarming anguish 
of. her husband shut her heart to that of 
her tiifece. 

My father at length recovered the 
power of articulation. 

•' With child !" repeated he, in falter- 
iuir accents — ^' her whom — our Suzette! 
— Oh Heaven! — Suzette!" aijd conceal- » 
ing his faf e with his hands, it was soon 
bathed in tears. 

6 «* My 
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V 

** My dear friend," said my mother, 
in a voice of tenderness, ^^ reflect upon 
that part of your narrative which you 
have so often read to us, written in the 
year sixty^three, on the death of our 
William. Did not Heaven then succour 
and support us?" 

JMy father ^hook his head. 

'^ I will look for it," resumed qjy mo- 
ther, '* for I have never heard it without 
receiving consolation, " 

She opened the Bible, found the passage 
she sought, placed it before him, and 
continued — '* Look here, my dear Chris- 
tian—read it — ' 'ihe Lord has given, 
and the Lord has taken away !" 

'^ The Lord has not taken her away!" 
interrupted my father, with mingled 
anger atwl grief. His eyes then fell on 
his beloved 'Bible ; and opening it at the 
last page of his journal — *^ Vain hope !" 

exclaimed 
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exclaimed he, in an accent of despair; 

** I fondly believed that happiness and 
pleasure would still, as heretofore, guide 
my pen ! How often have I looked over 
these leaves with delight and gratitude, 
when I reflected on the joyful hours they 
were destined to renew in our recollec- 
tion ! Now I must dip my pen in blood, 
and water the paper with my tears; and 
still I should but ill record the misery that 
awaits us. But what, alas, can I write? 
Great God 1 Suzette— the child of whom 

we felt so proud Oh my brother ! my 

brother 1 my poor Joseph !— this event 
will kill him — it will annihilate us all T* 
and he bathed with tears every leaf of his. 
cherished book. 

My mother attempted to removx it 
from his sight. 

'* Leave it, leave it,** cried he: — *' it 
is indeed ended, my brother— my journal 

is 
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h now concluded! — too truly did you 
conjecture it V* 

Then catching up his pen with a hasty 
motion, he exclaimed — ** Unhappy, im- 
prudent girll — Yet no, I will not curse 
her, whom in this same book I have so 
often blessed!'^ 

The pen was replaced, and again re- 
sumed; and with a blush of mingled an- 
ger and shame, he wrote in large letters 
the once beloved name bf Suzette ; but 
the tears that dropped on the word imme- 
diately effaced it. '* So much the bet- 
ter !" continued my father; and under the 
undistinguishable characters he added — 
** Thus end our happiness and my jour- 
nail" 

After a long pause, h^ shut up the 
volume, which, until this luckless mo- 
ment, had been the pleasure and solace 
of his life; and giving it to my mother— J 

VOL. I. D ** Carry 
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** Carry it," said he, *' to the chamber 
where our William died, and place it 
amidst his clothes." 

My mother, who had rejoiced to find 
that my father had sufficiently recovered 
his spirits to feel angry, instantly obeyed.; 
but she returned with the same hast« to 
consult him concerning the hapless Su* 
zette. 

** What is to become of the poor un- 
fortunate?" exclaimed &lie. 

*' What is to become of her!" repeated 
my father, with extreme indignation — 
** has she not already decided what she 
meant to become ? From my sight she is 
henceforth banished, equally with tlie 
Bible, of which her misconduct has de^ 
prived me; and I command you, wife," 
he added, in a tone of authority very 
unusual to him, *' never to exchange 
another sentence with her whilst yoq. 
\ live!" 

My 



\ 
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My mother was certain that he would 
soon recall this hasty mandate, and re- 
plied-— 'V As you please, my dear friend: 
let us reflect, however, upon the situatioa 
of our poor brother — I am terrified when 
I think of the- violence of his temper: 
are you not apprehensive that some un- 
fortunate event may take place, unless 
we endeavour to prevent it? Let us at 
least have the consolation of sarving him 
any dtlicr Wtter regret," 

My mother continued to soothe his ir- 
ritation, until the anger of my father 
subsided, and he listened to her gentle 
representations: in compliance with her 
earnest entreaties, he consented that Su- 
zeite should be concealed at our house 
until the first tempest qf her father's 
wrath had evaporated^ and that he would 
himself impart the afflicting news that 
was to destroy the peace of his brother, 
who was not expected to return home 
until the day following. 

PS It 
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It was not until the next mornings 
therefore^ that my mother went to con- 
duct poor Suzette to her asylum, which 
was precisely the chamber in which my 
brother William had breathed his last, 
and, on that account, never used by the 
family : it was immediately over our com- 
mon sitting-room; and. though my father 
was too much hurt and displeased to ask 
to see tlie tiulprit, yet \vhen he distin- 
guished her solitary steps, as she slowly 
paced her melancholy retreat, tears of 
compassion sprung to his eyes. 

These symptoms of Teturnlng tender- 
ness, however, he endeavoured to conceal 
from observation ; but he every moment 
raised his eyes to the ceiling, when poor 
Suzette quickened her pace, with an evi- 
dent increase of agitation. 

*^ I cannot bear this,'* exclaimed he, 
rising, and rushing out of the house, to 
which in a few moments he again 

returned j 
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letumed; and replacing himself in his 
usual seat| listened for some sound or 
motbn from the chamber of Suzette — but 
seither the one nor the c^her could be 
disthiguisbed.^ 

^ GOf^ said he to my mother, '*^ga 
and see if all is right above stairs T' Then 
hesitating, as if ashamed of what he 
wished to add after his recent interdict 
tion — *• Speak to her/* resuqied he-— 
" tell the poor unfortunate — tell her that 
Iier uncle wishes her the consolation he 
can never receive.** 



D 3 The 
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The Father. 



&00N after, we heard the voice of my 
uncle under the window: he was followed 
by a man laden with a large quantity of 
plants and flowers, and giving us a hasty 
salutation as he passed, hurried towards 
his own habitation. 

The countenance of my father agaia 
changed to an extreme paleness ; and, 
taking his hat with a deep-drawn sigh, he 
slpwly followed the steps of his brother, 
whom he found very busy in his garden. 



** Christian, 



» 
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*^' Christian," said the veteran, his 
eyes sparkling with pleasure, ** I am at 
length returned you see from Herren- 
hausen— never was I more delighted ! 
They have a collection of shrubs, plants, 
and flowers, such as I never saw equal- 
led ! These are but trifling — I have 
others — some of them must be placed in 
my greenhouse — others can stand in my 
study ; and if I am distressed for room, 
ray bedchamber will contain the rest. 
Look, this is ia rododendron, native of 
the Alps, which has a flower of the finest 

crimson, and is an evergreen. That " 

** Joseph," interrupted my father- 
but the florist was too busy and too happy 
to attend to any thing but his newly 
acquired treasure; and the resolution of 
my father faltered. 

*' I have bought," continued my un- 
cle, who threw off his coat, and was al- 
ready digging very eagerly, *^ three very 
curious geraniums and a grandiflora, 
which next summer will be superb. I 

i> 4 have 
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have brought with mc directions for the 
cultivation of them alL How happy it 
-will make me to read ivk your journal — 
* On such a day the grandiflora began to 
blow with every promise of becoming 
very beautiful V 

** And then it perished V* added my 
father, with a faltering accent. 

** Perilled f by no means. — This one 
with the double blossom, blows from the 
month of June to September. — Here is a 
root of Virginian honeysuckle — ^— " 

** Joseph^ listen to me^ I entreat ^ 
you." 

"Ah! here is my basteria — a choice 
plant, Christian — 1 did not obtain it 
without difficulty — it k a perfect sanspa- 
reil ; its flowers e^thale the perfume of the 
finest spices : I never beheld one in bios^- 
som ; but in two years from thi^ time we 
shall both see it. Then I have brought a 
very tine passion- flawerj so called, be- 
cause you may discern in it all the instru* 

ments 



ments used m the sacred crucifixion— 
every emblem of the sufferings . *^ 

** AJas, my brother,, we need no cm- 
blem of sufferings L we are ourselves des^^ 
tined to experience those of the bitterest 
anguish and regret: my journal is coa- 
eluded^ — I. can never resunoe it 1!^ 

My uncle raised his eyes in the utmost 
astonishment^ and remarked, foB the first 
time, the altered expression of his bro* 
liier's countenance; whom he now begait 
to question with as^ much vivacity as he* 
bad before used^n interrupting bim^ and' 
when my father pronounced the name of 
SuzettCf he instantly formed a. hundred; 
conjectures, of ivhich each succeeding; 
ane was -more terrible than the former. 

" She is ill J** exclaimed he — ** she its 
digad!^— she is drowned !^— she is poisoned!' 
—she has fallen under the wheeLof tha 
jaaill, and is torn .to pieces!— Speakr— 

d5> sjjeaki**' 
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«peak !'* he added^ seizing' the arm of 
my father. 

** Not SO,*' replied he, in a hesitating 
voice, ** she lives— and — is well." 

lily uncle quitted his arm^ and breathed 
with less effort. 

** Inform me then, " resumed he, with 
.more tranquillity, ** what has happen- 
ed." 

*^ It is still worse than if I were com- 
pelled to announce her death," sighed 
my father, hurried on too promptly by 
his own feelings — ** Suzette is becoming 
a mother 1" 

My uncle stood for some time without 
speech, without motion, and without the 
power of breathing — he looked the well- 
sculptured image of Consternation and 
horror: at length, half starting — **That, 
indeed," said he, in slow, nieasured ac- 
cents, *^ I thought not of!" 

His 
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His colourless lips trembled as he spoke, 
and he leaned for the support his agitated 
frame required, against a stage erected 
for his flowers* 

My father, almost equally distressed, 
inew not how to. console him, and si- 
lently he regarded his agonized brother 
with a countenance of the tenderest com- 
passion ; whilst my uncle, suddenly exhi- 
biting a strong emotion of rage, flew td 
his greenhouse, and snatching a fowling- 
pie,ce from one of the shelves — ** Yes," 
he ejaculated, *' wherever I behold 
her " 

My father, fearing he would avenge 
iipon himself the disappointment of ttot 
finding the hapless girl, endeavoured to' 
disarm him; but my uncle violently op- 
posed this intention, and in the struggle 
the piece went off^, and my father fell. 

D 6 • The 
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The fury of his. brother was consfder- 
ably abated by this circumstance^ for he 
believed that my fsither was at least 
wounded^ if DOt killed; and throwing 
himself on the ground beside him, in aa 
agony of terror—" Christian, my deaB 
Christian,^'^ cried he, ^^ where are yoa 
lurt?'* 

My father pkced his^ hand on: hi» 
^•east, which had been struck with couf 
aiderable force by the but-cnd of the 
gun; and this motion increased the alariti: 
of my uncle, who half raised the sufferer,, 
and supported him in liis arms, himsel£ 
kneeling on the earths 

*> Grant me a favour, Joseph/' said 
xny father, panting from the effect of the 
concussion on his stomach*. 

** Any thing, my brother^— all that 

you can ask of me*— I swear it by the 

God of mercy ! Let me now assist you 

6 to 



t& rise; let me examine— lare yoa not 
woundedP 

The palfid couBtenance of my ftitliei^ 
and the apprehensioiir q£ having occa>> 
stoned his deatb,. had softened the spirit 
©f his brother, generally violent and ob* 
durate^ and my fistther wishing to profit 
by the accident, required him to repeat 
the promise still more solemnly. 



'* I req^uest, Joseph^*' resumed he^ 
that yoa pardon your luckless child.'* 



At this express mentioa of his daugh^* 
ter, the rage of my uncle rekindled; but 
at length my father prevailed ; for his 
brother recollected that he had sWorn^ 
and his oath was held sacred. 

My father then suffered him to walk t<y 
and fro for some time, whilst he silently 
placed himself oa a bench^ to await th& 

calmer 
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calmer sentiments of the irritated pa- 
rent. 

In about a quarter of an hour my uncle 
returned to him, and stretching out his 
trembling hand to meet that of a friend — 
* ' I have sworn, and will preserve my oath 
inviolate/' said he, with an aspect of 
<yloomy composure : ^* but who is the de- 
mon — the seducer? By the living God," 
he added, with a menacing gesture, 
** him I will never pardon !" 

My father was himself entirely igno- 
rant on this subject, and could not reply 
to his demand. 

** As for her," resumed my uncle, ^' if 
she is ^till desirous of life, let her live,, 
since I have sworn not to abridge her 
dishonoured being. But, Oh, that I had 
followed her to a grave whilst yet she was^ 
innocent 1 how much anguish and misery 

would 
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would not that have spared us ! — Chris* 
tian, where is she ?" 

My father did not chuseto inform him, 
and the enquiry was not much urged. 

** Well, let it then be so!" exclaimed 
my uncle, after a long pause : *' but had 
you not drawn from me that oath, my 
intention would ere this have been exe- 
cuted : God and man should have wit- 
nessed the vengeance her crime had urged, 
and that in exhibiting the semblance of 
virtue with a corrupted heart, she had 
deceived her father equally with the rest 
of the world. ! But what is now to be 
done?" added he, with a look of wild- 
ness that terrified my father, who drew 
him gently upon the bench, where he was 
still seated, and endeavoured to persuade 
him that the error of Suzette and its con- 
sequences, might be concealed with great 
facility. 

'^My 
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*^ My wife is likewise with child, yoo? 
knowy my dear Joseph,'* said he; ** and 
we may very easily " 

*' Hide her infamy!" interrupted the 
unhappy father : ^* nof it shall not be- 
so — I never yet deceived any one, and I 
nevtr^ will ; there shall not be any don* 
cealments — she is lost to virtue, and I atl^ 
dishonouredv for ever t Heaven corhpash^ 
sionate and protect me! I have naw 
nothing left in this life that is worth at 
care! But I will not deceive a single 
human being — if she be faulty^ let her 
appear* so. Honour, happiness, reputa*- 
tion, all thai should be dear to the heart, 
is wrecked, save only that candour- a^ 
vicious man never pK*eseB.ves, and whiclit 
&halL still be mine I" 

My father attempted not any repTy ti>^ 
this observation, which accorded well 
vith the open sincerity of his own dispo* 
sition. They passed another hour in 

melancholy 
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melanchoty reflection, each revolving, 
with anxious sadned^, the consequences 
of the error that so cruelly overwhelmed 
them. 

At length my uncle, in a cool, decided 
tone, announced his intention of seeing: 
his daughter. 

•' Not immediately,'* he added, **for 
my mind is not yet sufficiently calmed ; 
our calamity is irrevocable — ^nothing catx 
alleviate it ; but I will endeavour to com- 
pose myself enough to see her at eight 
this evening. Once more I reiterate my 
promise— I will not even utter one up- 
braiding sentence: what purpose woul^ 
it indeed answer ? harshness or viotence 
cannot recall the past or ameliorate the 
future- Yes, at eight this, evening I will 
see her.** 

My father would fain have penetrated 
the further intentions of his brother, of 

whose 
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whose purpose he felt rather suspicious^ 
but my uncle replied with a saturnitie air 
to his enquiries — ** I am unfortunately 
her parent ! that I presume is a sufficient 
reason for desiring to see and converse 
with this unhappy young- creature : some- 
thing must be done with her." 

• 

*' But what, my dear Joseph?" asked 
my father. 

** Can she remain in this placer" de*- 
manded my uncle, with indignant impa- 
tience. *' No, she must quit it: and it 
is to settle this point that I desire to see 
her." 

** This interview will break your heart, 
my brother." 

*^ It may be so ; but it is, nevertheless, 
necessary that it should take place:" 

*^ And your hapless child! — remember, 
Joseph, that you aie her only parent- 
reflect upon the tender affection with 
which she has hitherto been cherished." 

'' ia 
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** Is not that an aggravation of her 
fault, and does she not deserve to suffer 
for her base ingratitude? or would you 
wish me to say—* Suzette, my daughter, 
do not weep ; I do not consider your er- 
ror to be in the least culpable— your con- 
duct is worthy of approbation !' Heaven 
and earth ! yes, she shall suffer! At eight 
precisely I charge you, Christian, to send 
her to me." 

• My father made him repeat once more 
that he would not allow his resentment 
to infringe upon the promise he had 
given, and they separated. 



The 
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T^c Punishment 



JVlY mother, in this mterval, had cotr- 
versed for some time with Suzette ; but 
she did not chuse to impart ta her hus* 
band, at his return, all that had passed 
between them» ^er niece had regained 
some part of her former tranquillity ; and 
whilst' acknowledging her faulty conduct, 
still defended it from the imputation of 
criminality, without explaining the cir- 
cumstances that might create the distinc- 
tion } and my good mother, not exactly 
compreliending it, felt herself, neverthc^ 
€h&f father comforted by the assertion. 

Shir 
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She then demanded of Suzette the name 
of her seducer, incautiously adding that 
the vengeance of my uncle w^ould not fail 
to ovei^alce him. 

Tire faint colour that sometimes re- 
viirfted the checks of poor Suzette en-* 
tirely forsook them at this menace ; but it 
fioon rerturned with a deeper gfow, and 
isbe exclaimed — ** Never from me shall 
my father learn it 4'^ 

My mother endeavoured to convince 
her that I>er concealment of any particu- 
lar which her friends required of her, 
would aggravate her fault; and more 
•especially that she ought to give up, with- 
out hesitation, the name of the man who 
liad des;troyed the peace of her family : 
fcut Suzette, with equal gentleness and 
respect, combated this opinion j and my 
mother resorted alternately to the grief, 
the indignation, the shame, and the re- 
sentment of her brother-in-law, which 

ought 
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V 

ought not to be further heightened, she 
said, by any new instance of disobedi- 
ence. Still, however, the determined 
silence of Suzette could not be overcome, 
who, on the contrary, persevered in her 
idea of right, with, a species of dignity 
and firmness that could not be conquered 
either by representation or entreaty ; so 
that it required all the goodness of heart 
my mother possessed, and all the affection 
she experienced for her obdurate neice, to 
induce her to interest herself any further 
' in her behalf. Yet she thought proper 
to represent her to my father in a more 
favourable light than slie herself beheld 
her in i for she assiired him that Suzette 
felt the most acute anguish and regret for 
the disgrace she had entailed upon them 
all, and repented her lapse from virtue 
with her whole heart. 

This idea almost reconciled my fathei: 
M'ith the offender. — *^ Poor girl!" ex- 
claimed 
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x^laimed he. ** Well, there is joy in hea- 
ven over a sinner that repenteth!" 

As for nie> I was astonished at Uie 
air of desolation 1 obserx^ed in every 
countenance, and at the seclusion of my 
beloved cousin; and it was I who was 
destined to annihilate, by an unfortunate 
chance, the short-lived calm which Su- 
zette appeared to derive from lier own re* 
flections ; or because the secret which had 
weighed so dreadfully on her mind, was at 
length known to her friends, from whose 
affection she might perhaps expect for- 
giveness and indulgence. Fain would I 
behold her once again, and implore her 
pardon for the pangs I so innocently 
4>ccasioned. 

When my father returned from the con* 
ferenccM^th his brother, he felt very fore* 
ibly the apprehension and distress poor 
5uzette must experience at the necessity 
of the dreaded interview which must so 

soon 
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soon take place between herself and her 
father: but he was unwilling that my 
mother should perceive how much this 
idea occupied him; and having waited 
until she left the room, he then desired 
me, in a low, anxious voice, to go to 
the apartment poor Suzette occupied, and 
set with her an hour or two. He ap- 
peared to want a pretext to see her him- 
self, but feared to gratify this affection- 
ate solicitude, lest he should too exjDressly 
and too perfectly forgive her: he -was 
indeed, during the whole day, so much 
inclined to complacency and benevolence, 
that when lie heard my mother, reproving 
a servant for some particular negligence, 
he gently interposed. 

*' My dear friend,^' cried he, *' you 
have already said enough : consider, we 
are all faulty > our servants are but erring 
beings, like ourselves!'* and the tears 
started to hb eyes ; for he was thinking of 

Suzette. 

I now 
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I now ran up stairs, conjecturing, 
from what I had remarked, that my ami- 
able cousin, of whom I was uncommonly 
fond, had incurred the temporary dis-? 
pleasure of her father: I found her, how- 
ever, tolerably calm and composed; and, 
at her own request, 1 very minutely in- 
formed her of every circumstance I had 
witnessed below stairs, since her seclu- 
45ion. I told her too that I had seen my 
fi^ther weep very much the day before, 
and that I had observed my mother bring 
his large Bible into the room we then oc- 
cupied. 

*' His Bible!" repeated Suzette; *^for 
what reason? — where is it?" 

*' Here, in these drawers," I replied, 
^* with poor William's clothes-rniy father 
would have it so*" 

When I had uttered these words, the 
emotion of Suzette was very visible : she 
hastily arose, and approached the repo- 

VOL. I. E sitory 
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Sitory I had described; and guessing that 
»he wished to examine the sacred volume 
that was habitually interesting to us both, 
I drew it from its recess. 

Lost in thought, Suzette regarded the 
book for some time in silence, then open- 
ed it with a trembling hand, and cast her 
humid eyes over some of the leaves, 
which I read with eager curiosity, for 
never until this moment had I ventured 
to touch it, 

« 

Suzette likewise hung over those sen- 
tences in which her name, accompanied 
by praises and blessings, was introduced. 
Her tears ceased, and a ghastly paleness 
overspread her cheeks, as she continued 
reading; and at length she reached the 
last written page. 

** The day before yesterday," said she, 
regarding the date, and raising her fine 
eyes to heaven^ with a deep sigh. On 

4 thii 
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this very day my father had renewed his 
commendations, and those bene^lictions 
that marked his extreme affection. Su-' 
^ette read, and with a look that marked 
compunction, dread, and impatience, she 
advanced her hand to turn the leaf, and 
again withdrew it with the tremor of 
horror. 

Observing her irresolution, I rendered 
her the cruel service her own trembling 
nerves refused ; and when she saw .her 
name almost effaced by tears, and read 
those well-remembered words — *' Thus 
end our happiness and my journal," she 
shuddered, and raised her clasped hands 
in an agony I even yet recall with terror. 
The next moment she caught the edge of 
the table for support, and sinking to the 
ground, remained upon her knees, her 
head resting on the fatal page. 

Alarmed at seeing her thus agitated, I 
enquired the reason of her sorrow, but 

£ S she 
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she replied not; and at length, slowly 
rising — ^* Is it true," exclaimed she, in 
an accent of despair, *' that I have ren- 
dered you all unhappy ?" 

Unable to stand, she now threw herself 
into a chair, where she sat without mo- 
tion, with her eyes fixed : frightened and 
shocked, I flew to her, and taking her 
hand, found it as cold as marble. 

** Suzette, my dear Suzette," cried I, 
*^ sp'eak to me ! — I will go and bring my 
mother!" 

This exclamation, and my extreme ter- 
ror, appeared to awaken her recollection, 
and she entreated me not to quit her yet; 
endeavouring, at the same time, to com- 
pose her disordered spirits, to induce me 
to comply with the request. A few mi- 
nutes after, she begged me to go privately 
to her father's, and observe, if possible, 

what 
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"what he was doing, and if he looked sad 
or angry. 

I was at all times ambitious of execut- 
ing any little good office for my beloved 
Suzette, and, eagerly accepting the com- 
mission,' I ran softly down the stairs, and 
slipping out of thv; house, soon reached 
my uncle^s garden, perplexing myself the 
whole way with a variety of suppositions 
concerning the otFence of my cousin. 

When I had placed myself in a situa- 
tion to observe what was passing on her 
father's premises, I beheld him, in frantic 
wrath, trampling under foot his most 
beautiful flowers — the ground was strewed 
with them ; and even the wonders of 
Ilerrenhausen were as little spared, for 
they formed a part of the general ruin^ 
and were laying amidst broken garden- 
pots and the demolished stages that had 
been destined to support them. 

£ 3 Such 
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Such a spectacle made me forget that 
my mission was to be a secret one, and 
thrusting my head through the hedge, I 
called out — ^ Oh, what a pity ! — Uncle, 
what a havoc you have made ! Why do 
you walk over your nice flowers?" 

** Pity!" replied my uncle, in unre- 
strained fury ; ** no, I will destroy them 
all — they shall all be destroyed !" he re- 
peated, in a voice that made me trem- 
ble; and he instantly overturned along 
bench on which were placed his pots of 
tuberoses, which dashed into a thousand 
fragments. 

** There is an end of them all !" ex- 
claimed he, with a dreadful smile. 

I was so much chagrined at the de- 
•struction of his fine flowers, that 1 could 
not forbear renewing my plaint; and my 
uncle then regarded me with such an ex* 
pression of wild fury in his aspect, that I 
ran home in great terror, and creeping 

up 
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up stairs, related to Suzette, in consider- 
able consternation, all that I had seen 
and heard. 

*' Oh Heaven !" exclaimed she, ** all 
the pleasure, all the amusement of my 
father lost— destroyed— and by me T* 
Then taking a pencil from her pocket, 
fihe wrote several lines in the Bible of my 
father, and burst into an agony of tears. 

** I am indeed," added she, '* most 
severely punished; and now I am sensible 
that I merit it all t" 

Suzette then observing that I wept^ 
begged me to leave her and go to my pa- 
rents. I embraced her aflfectionately, and 
complied. 

My father regarded me attentively when 
I appeared before him, and perceiving 
the grief I could not conceal, his aspect 
betrayed an increase of sadness. When 

£ 4 the 
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the clock struck eight, he suddenly 
started from his chair, and desired my 
mother to conduct Suzette down stairs; 
observing, at the same time, that he feared 
the poor girl would never be prevailed upon 
to venture into the presence of her fa- 
ther. Suzette consented to it, however, 
without hesitating a moment; atid em- 
bracing my mother — '* I am now," said 
she, *' fully sensible of my guilt." 

My mother expressing her apprehen- 
sions of her brother's violence of disposi- 
tion, Suzette replied, with gentleness-— 
** I must patiently endure all that he 
chuses to inflict — all — every thing*! Have 
I not rendered you all unhappy ? Oh, I 
should have guessed at the consequences — 
I ou<^ht to have foreseen them ! Now 
then let us go, my dear aunt." 

They descended the stairs together. 
My father had just resolved not to see 
poor Suzette; but when he heard her 

plaintive 
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plaintive voice, he flew to the door she 
was to pass, and called her to him* 

Suzette hid her face upon my mother's 
shoulder, and again he called, in an ac- 
cent still more tender. She sunk on her 
knees, and my father raised her, saying — 
** I will conduct, her myself! — Charles, 
give me my hat." 

Suzette, however, conjured him not to 
accompany her. 

•* It is to a parent I go," said she; 
** and I do not merit your compassion." 

My father at length consented to re- 
main at home, and suffered my mother, 
as he had originally intended, to protect 
poor Suzette by her presence. 

They v/ere obliged to pass through the 
garden which was, as I had described, a 
theatre of ruins; and Suzette stopping a 

E 5 moment 
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momrnt to regard them, clasped het 
hands together, and as she approached 
the house, her tremor increased. 

Her father himself opened the door, 
and said to my mother, with a look of 
extreme dejection — *' Tell your husband 
that I shall recollect my promise. — Go 
in," he added, half turning to Suzette.-^ 
''Sister, goodnight." 

My mother would have spoken, but a» 
he instantly retreated, and closed the 
door, she was compelled to return with- 
out having obtained an opportunity of 
saying one word in favour of her niece. 

When my father heard this account, he 
Instantlv set out for the house of his bro- 
ther ; where, however, he could not gaia 
admission: but after waiting some time int 
extreme anxiety, Suzette, who had heard 
his voice, approached a window : she was 

• 

weeping j but she assured him that she 

bad 
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bad been received much more kindly than 
she could possibly have expected. 

The apprehensions of my father were 
considerably abated by this intelligence 
and he returned home. 

We afterwards discovered that whca 
my uncle had shut the door upon my 
mother, he returned to his hapless Su- 
zette, and said, \vith an accent of con- 
strained calm — ** I have promised my 
brother that I would not suflfer my resent- 
ment to endanger your life, and I will 
keep my word. I now thank God that I 
saw you not in my first transport of 

4 

anger! I no longer consider you to be 
amenable to my authority, aijd J shall no 
longer think myself obliged to watch 
over you. What you have done, no fu- 
ture circumspection can efface : you have 

already dishonoured but no matter.. 

There is still one satisfaction, however, 
which you can procure me — one solitary 

£ 6 satis^ 
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satisfaction, which if you do not b^i- 
tate to give me, will even yet, I believe, 
be followed by my forgiveness." 

** Your forgiveness, my father!" re- 
peated Suzette, eagerly — ^' Oh, M^hat 
would I not do to obtain it ! But only 
one thing," she added, in a faltering . 
voice, a blush of apprehension mantling^ 
on her check— »'* one thing only I caa- 
not- 



5> 



My uncle knit his brows. 

*^ Name the villain," said he, fiercely^ 
*' who has plunged us all in misery!" 

Suzette hung her head in silence. 

*/ Well then," resumed her father, af- 
ter a pause, ^' preserve your secret — per- 
haps it may be better; for I have sworn 
before God to deprive him of life the 
moment I discover him : and now promise 
me that you will most scrupulously per- 
form 
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form all that I may think proper to ex- 
act, independent of this point, in which I 
perceive you refuse to oblige me/' 

Suzette readily gave the affirmation re-' 
quired., 

" It is well/' said my uncle, '^ I am 
satisfied :" and he went to his own apart- 
ment, where he employed himself in 
carefully packing up a considerable sura 
of money. 

In this interval, my father havings 
Yainly knocked at the door, was com- 
pelled to return home, after having re- 
ceived from Suzette the v consolatory as- 
surance I have already mentioned; and 
he had not long withdrawn M'hen my 
uncle reappeared, to desire his daughter 
to collect all that she conveniently could 
of her wardrobe into a large bundle. 

With 
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With a palpitating heart, she obeyed; , 
and mv uncle himself assisted her in the 
presfcribed task. It was now past nine 
o'clock, and the hemisphere enlightened 
only by those stars that were to witness 
the banishment of poor Suzette. 

My uncle now unfolded to her his in- 
tentions, 

** You must quit this place," sard he; 
** and the promise I have exacted is this, 
that you remove yourself far from my 
. dwelling, and never let me hear of you 
more : you must never address a line to 
any one in this place — henceforth we are 
strangers to each other." 

*' Not even write!" exclaimed Suzette, 
with a start of agony. 

*' Remember, your promise is solemnly 
given— you are not to write to any one," 
replied my uncle. 

*' Oh) I see — I can feel," exclaimed 

Suzette, 
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Sazette, with unusual energy, *< that la 
this interdiction the vengeance of Hea- 
ven overtakes me ! It is not you alone, 
my father, who require this sacrifice, 
more afflictive than even you can ima- 
gine, but Heaven that demands it. I 
have deprived you of happiness, and the 
Almigity thus destroys every hope I had 
reserved. Yes," continued she, raising 
her clasped hands, ^' I here otFer up my 
only prospect of returning peace, my 
only "glimmering of comfort—/ will not 
write to any one /" 

Her last accents were those of despair ;- 
and unal)le any longer to support herself^ 
she sunk on a chair, her head falling oa 
her bosom. 

My uncle Vas uncommonly afFected, 
and his stern resolution was giving way 
as he regarded her anguish, when Suzette 
suddenly rising, demanded, in a tone of 
desperate composure, his' further com- 
mands. 
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niands. lie felt all his indignation rc^ 
kindle at the manner which accompanied 
this enquiry, which, from an innate con- 
sciousness of severity, he imputed to 
contempt or defiance; and the violence 
of his resentment confitted to his own 
bosom by the oath he had taken, became 
only the stronger by the bounds in which 
he was compelled to keep it, 

*M require of you/* said he, with 
sternness, *' to give up the name of your 
virtuous family: it has been already pol- 
luted ; but I shall not suffer it to be fur- 
ther dishonoured : and now I have only 
to desire that you do not deceive any man 
who may seek to marry you. You had 
better avoid marriage ; you will then 
have leisure to repent your error : and 
may Heaven forgive you for having ren- 
dered us all so miserable !" 



Suzette bowed her bead. 
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'* In this small trunk,'* continued my 
uncle, ** you will find five hundred 
crowns J they will assist you to. live — 
your industry must do the rest." 

Then giving the trunk to the trembling 
Suzette, he put on his hat, and slinging 
the; bundle over his shoulder, they left 
the house, and my uncle led the way in 
silence to the neighbouring town. 

As they proceeded, each occupied by 
their reflections, my uncle reverted in 
idea to the sneers and taunts to which he 
should be exposed, when the evasion and 
disgrace of Suzette should transpire; and 
this apprehension so much increased his 
anger, that he could scarcely refrain from 
reviling or maltreating her. 

Having at length arrived at an inn, in 
the place to which he had directed the 
steps of his daughter, my uncle, ob- 
serving a stage-coach in the yard, appa- 
rently 
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rently ready to go ofV, regirded it ex- 
pressively, then turned towards Suzettc 
with a look she could not fail to compre- 
hend. 

Poor Suzette, in obedience to this im- 
plied command, demanded, in faltering 
accents, if there were a vacant place ia 
the machine, and receiving an affirming 
answer, she threw herselF on her father's 
bosom, and faintly murmured — ** We 
shall meet again in eternity !'* 

They almost instantly raised her into 
the coach, with her little property ; the 
next minute it was in motion, and in 
two more my uncle losing sight of it, 
remained immoveably fixed to the spot 
where he had received her last embrace 
until the scalding tears that fell from his 
eyes, recalled him in some degree to 
recollection. 



4i 



She 
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'^ She is gone then!" he exclaimed: 
then hardening himself against the re- 
proaches of his own heart, ** and if/' he 
added, '* I had ten daughters as culpa- 
ble as she is, 1 would part with them all, 
even if the effort cost me my life !" 

He struck the stick on which poor 
Suzette's bundle had hung, violently on 
the ground, and repeated — *' They 
should all go, even if I sunk in the con- 
flict; and that I believe," added he, as 
he turned to the road that led to the vil- 
lage, *' that I believe will soon be the 
case !'* 

When my uncle opened his own door— ■ 
** I had rather," thought he, ^^ enter 
my tomb than this house : then, at least, 
I could not be haunted by the afflicting 
ideas that will now continually pursue 
me — my saddened heart would not be 
always whispering — * Where is she now ? — 

what 
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what can slie be Hoitij^?— with whom is 
lier existence passed?' Oil Suzette ! the 
bitterest moments of my life are yet to 
come!" 



The Dispute. 



jf\T eleven the next morning, my uncle 

came to us; and my father was almost 

prepared to approve of ail he should have 

■ said or done, from his eagerness to justify 

in the opinion of my mother, who 

said the evening before that he was a 

nt, and not a father. 

At 
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At breakfast she had repeated the same 
sentence; for, in fact, she was extremely 
piqued that she had been compelled so 
abruptly to return home, without disco- 
vering what the intentions of my uncle 
were; and this disappointment co-operat- 
ing with her affection for Suzette, in- 
duced her again to urge her opinion that 
he was a tyrant, and not a father. 

Her husband, who was inclined to be- 
come the champion of every human be- 
ing who suffered either from censure or 
oppression, instantly undertook to vindi- 
cate my uncle from the charge produced 
against him. 

« 

'* You have not well considered this 
matter, my dear," said he: *^ ^^'^ whom 
do the shame and penalty of a young 
woman's^ irregularities fall so much as on 
her parent?"; 

My 



n 
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My mother, on hearing this, instead 
of exculpating Suzette, which had been, 
her intention, thought proper to combat 
this point, 

*^ I think," exclaimed she, hastily, 
*^ the disgrace will fall quite as heavily 
on us as on our brother, as we are richer 
than our neighbours, and have been more 
highly considered ; and as they know that 
we have always valued ourselves on our 
reputation and virtue, they will jiot fail 
to catch at an opportunity of putting us 
more on a par with themselves. * Look 
at those wise Englemans,' they will say, 
* how virtuously they have brought up 
their handsome niece V 

Here she entered into a minute detail 
of all that could be possibly said on the 
subject, tacitly excusing, in her hasty 
zeal, the harshness of my uncle, instead 
of reprobating it as she had originally 

meant; 
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tneant; and unconsciously irritating the 
wounded feelings of her husband. 

** Well then, you see my brother is 
right," said he, angrily. 

*' He is a tyrant," resumed she, *^ and 
not a father!" 

After . breakfast, the controversy was 
renewed, and my mother, with the same 
indiscreet vivacity, still blamed the vio- 
lence of her brother-in-law ; so that 
when he appeared before them, my father 
stretched out his hand, to announce his 
friendly disposition towards him. 

My uncle did not advance to receive 
it however, but remained standing, his 
eyes bent to the ground, and his counte- 
nance indicating a consciousness by no 
means self-satisfactorv. 

** How are you, and how is poor Su- 
zette?'' asked my mother, in a gentle 

tone; 
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tone; for the evident affliction of her 
brother-in-law had much softened her re- 
sentment. 

** She is gone fiom hence," he re- 
plied: *' she could not remain here, you 
must allow." 

^' No, certainly,'^ returned my father; 
'^it was absolutely necessary she should 
be sent away for some time." 

'^ Where have you placed the poor 
girl?" asked my mother. 

He hesitated, and would fain have vin*- 
dicated or excused what he had done, 
although those reasons which had so 
lately appeared to him all-sufficient retired 
like cowards before the strong reproaches 
he fully expected, and almost felt he de- 
served : he began his exordium, there- 
fore, with the shame and disgrace Suzette 
had entailed upon the whole family, and 
then proceeded to relate^ without further 
argument, all that had passed the pre- 
ceding evening. 

My 
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My father listened in silence, until he 
mentioned that he had compelled Suzette 
to promise that she would not write; and 
he then joined in my mother's repeated 
demand of her place of refuge. His 
brother, however, proceeded in his nar- 
rative;- and speaking of their arrival at 
the inn' — ^^ It appeared to me," he con- 
tinued, ** the ordination of Heaven, that 
we should reach it as a qoach was passing 
through the town, and stopped for a few 
moments before the door. " 

My father, starting .up, exclaimed— 
^* And whither was it going?" 

^' Suzette demanded a place in it," re- 
sumed my uncle, in a lower voice, 
** and — she went " 

'^ Went whither?" cried my father, 
warmly. 

My uncle was silent, and had the em- 
barras-etl air of a person who waa unable 
to give the information required. 

VOL. X. v *^ Whither 
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** Whither have you spnt her?'* re- 
peated my father, angrily. ** Am I not 
interested in learning where my niece, 
the child of my brother, is exiled?" 

** We can easily learn tp what place, 
the coach was going," replied my uncle, 
in still increasing embarrassment, 

'* You do not know then whither you, 
have driven your unfortunate daughter !" 
exclaimed my father, in a rage. ** It is, 
too true that you are a tyrant, and npt a 
parent! Call me no longer brother, I^ 
renounce vou: he who cannot cherish his 
oflf^pring is incapable of fraternal affec- 
tion ; and you possess none of the teu-» 
derness of a parent. '* 

Then clasping his hands together—. 
''You have forbidden her to write, and I 
would give half my property only to be- 
hold one line traced by her hand !** 

I had listened to this conversation^ 
which had, sfxongly. excited my curiosity, 

frgm 
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from an adjoining room ; and on hearing 
the last exclamation of my father, I raa 
tip stairs, and loading myself with the 
folio Bible, carried it to him, with the 
ihteation of showing him the lines Su- 
zette had written >vith her pencil ; but, 
without allowing me time to speak, he 
snatched the volume from me, and said, 
with indignant grief — ** Happiness is now 
indeed fled from us 1 Until this moment 
I yet cherished a hope that I might have 
had some consolatory circumstance to 
register here; but this unnatural fa* 
ther -" Tiven, from long habit per- 
haps, ^he turned over the leaves of his 
beloved journal, and suddenly ceased 
speaking, to read the sentence written by 
the hapless exile, which accidentally pre* 
isented itself. 

^' Great God I" resumed my fathei^ 
*' what must she not have suffered ill 
tracing these characters !— Poor Suzette I 
she cairnot surely long support the misery 
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of her lot ! cruelly driven from her 
friends, from her home, she will die a 
wandering outcast, far from all she 
loves !—Suzette! my child! it was not 
I who spurned you — no, I am innocent 
of the outrage which your youth and 
situation should have prevented. Look 
here, obdurate man — see what she has 
written !" 

*^ What — where?" demanded my uncle. 

With a broken voice, my father read 
aloud. 

'^ Oh my dear uncle!" said Suzette, 
'* has my culpable error indeed closed 
the journal of your benevolent life? I 
have likewise bathed with tears the name 
which yours had nearly effaced — the name 
of your luckless Suzette, who was des- 
tined to destroy your happiness ! Oh, 
believe me when I call Heaven to wit- 
ness that I am less criminal than unfortu- 
nate ! May the silent tomb quickly close 

upon 
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Upon this broken heart! and then, my 
uncle, you may again resume your pen, 
and wv'itQ under my name the forgiveness 
I dare not yet ask. I will solicit the 
Almighty to preserve your blameless life, 
and eftace from your recollection die 
short and painful existence of the poor 
girl you once so tenderly loved ! May 
my father soon regain his former peace, 
and find amusement amidst his flowers, 
when the emotion of horror and just 
anger is past, that impelled him to de- 
stroy so many; and then let him give the 
name of Suzette to every one he may find 
blasted by lightning or broken by a 
tempest ! Oh my uncle ! I am most 
wretched !" 

These lines were neither read nor heard 

without many tears and interruptions. 

My unc4e Siat immoval>le, his counte- 

s nance pale, and his eyes fixed on the 

earth. 

F 3 '' Christian/* 
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** Christian,'* said he, after a long 
pause, ** my dear Christian *' 

** Go,*' interrupted my father,, indig- 
nantly: **my wife and I forgave and 
pitied her — you alone drove her inexor* 
ably from you !'* 

He then wrote the forgiveness she had 
only ventured to ask at her death, and 
umler it he added these words — ** May 
the blessing of Heaven ever accompany 
you, as constantly as my affection, dear 
tjnhappy girl, abandoned by a father I" 

When this sentence was repeated aloud, 
my uncle gnashed his teeth with rage, 
and putting on his hat amidst a voUcy of 
half- pronounced execrations, he left the 
house in violent indignation. 

'*Let him go!'* said my father; " so 
much the better ! I am not sorry for it ! 
—Let my horse be instantly saddled— 
I will seek out the poor wanderer !'* 

This 
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This order was immediately obeyed, and 
tny father galloped to the town from 
which Suzette had begun her melancholy 
peregrination. He learned at the ina 
that three coaches had stopped at it the 
evening before, and that in each of them 
were female passengers; but the name of 
Suzette was not to be found in either re- 
gister, and my father was compelled to 
await the return of the coachmen. From 
the report of one of them, who recol- 
lected her figure, and indicated the place 
where she had quitted the coach, rny fa- 
thei' was enabled to continue his pursuit; 
but when he arrived at this place, he 
learned, to his extreme mortification, that 
Suzette had deviated from the public road, 
^nd it was conjectured that she had walked 
to some neighbouring village. 

• 

My father employed several days in 
searching them, and then proceeded to 
^very town in the vicinity; but every 
endeaVour to trace her further was inef- 

F 4 fectual. 
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fcctiial, and, exhausted by fatigue and 
anxiety, he at length returned home, 
still more exasperated at the cruelty of 
his brother. 

Yet in less than a week, notwithstand- 
ing the unsuccessful researches he still 
made, my father effaced very carefully 
from his journal the words ** abandoned 
by a father." In three days more, after 
reflecting upon the misconduct of Su- 
zette, whom still, however, he tenderly 
regretted, he began to think himself more 
in fault than his brotlier, on the subject of 
the disagreement between them. 

A short time after, he exhorted my mo- 
ther and me very earnestly never to yield 
to the impulse of passion, and cited him- 
self as an example of the inconvenience 
and inquietude resulting from it. 

** The happiness of my poor brother 
was shipwrecked;" said he, ^^ and he 

found 
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found in my harsh reprpaches the rude 
and craggy rock that bruised and threw 
him back to the relentless waves !" 

He then fondly reverted to the affec- 
tion my uncle had ever testified for him, 
and entreated us, when his brotlier re- 
■^urned amongst us, not to afflict him by 
mentioning Suzettc. 

The next morning, my father having 
procured, at some expence, an uncom- 
mon fine plant, bade me carry it to my 
uncle's house, place it in his little conser- 
vatory, and return without being no'^ 
ticed. 

** Perhaps he may come to-day," said 
my father, M-hen I had executed this 
little commission : '* if he should not, I 



will go to him. 



>> 



My uncle cime, the brothers were 

F 5 reconciled, 
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reconciled, ts I have described, and I re^ 
ccived my bi^evet of biogr^her. 

Suzette from this time was never named 
amongst us; but she was never forgot- 
ten — any accident, word, or sentence 
that recalled her idea, found a prompt 
passage to the heart of her father and o^ 
mine, who could not read without a tear 
the farewell she had written with her 
pencil, which he had carefully retraced 
with ink ; and whenever my uncle could 
contrive to procure the Bible without 
being observed, he regarded the last 
words of poor Suzette with gloomy emo*« 
tion : but he had resumed the care of his 
flowers, and my father had recontinued 
bis journal. 

« 

In a few months my mother brought 
into the world a daughter, who was 
named Caroline; but I preferred calling 
her Linette, and both these appella- 
tions were familiar to her. 

Her 
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Her birth was an alleviation of our 
sorrotv, though when my uncle first 
learned it, be raised his eyes to heaven, 
and striking the floor with his stick, ex- 
claimed — '* A daughter! Woe to the 
man who is the parent of a daughter!" 

My father, embracing his little' one, ^ 
implored of Heaven that she might ever 
cherij>h virtue, and be mOre fortunate 
than , The sentence remained un- 
finished ; but in recording the biith of 
Linette — '^ May she," he added, ** re- 
semble Suzette, and avoid her hapless 
destinj!" 

Poor Suzette! her image, as Ave last 
beheld her, l^ft a sensation of sadness 
in every bosom that spread a hue of me- 
l^ncholy even over our pleasures ; but 
we would not abandon the hope of one 
day discovering her retr.eat. Even yet, 
not one of the family could divine who 

F 6 wa« 
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was her seducer; and my uncle allowed 
that it was better the secret should re- 
main one, when he recollected his oath,. 



The Reprobate. 



IVlY father had once had an intention 
of sending" me to some school . Avhere I 
might qualify myself for a more distin- 
guished situation in life; but since the 
unfortunate lapse of Suzette, his ambition 
on this point was much diminished, and 
at length he decided that I should remain 
under his own eye. 

Before 
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Before this epocha, my parents had 
sometimes had little contentions concern- 
ing my future. destination; my uncle and 
my mother very much desiring to be- 
hold me a ^reat man, for which eminence 
I must certainly receive a college educa- 
tion. 

^^This boy has certainly a genius," ex- 
claimed my uncle. 

*' Quote me a single instance thak 
announces his superiority over other 
children of his age," replied my father, 
^^ and I will send him to school this very, 
day. You are at a loss. My dear bro- 
ther, I have heard the phrase as ill ap- 
plied a thousand times ; it is the com- 
mon cry of partial relatives." 

<« My grandfather was the Minister of 

Breinrode," said my mother; '* and: a 

very learned man he was. Charles is as 

like hiiu ast one drop of water to ano- 

• ther I" 

^' Your 
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** Your grandfather was a very worthy 
man, my dear," returned my father; 
** but his erudition was tiot very mar- 
vellous. ** 

My mother i-oare from her ^eat mtH 
considerable indignation; for of her 
learned grandfather she was extremely 
proud. At this movement, my father took 
a packet pf papers from the upper shelf 
6f his bookcase, and held ft towards her 
\^ ith a smile of ironical defiance. 

My ittother understood the hitlmaflod^ 
and again seated herself with a more 
humble mien than at the beginning of 
the cqntroversy. In this manner the 
little disputes respecting the talents ?tnd 
erudition of the good old Clergyman of 
Breinrodealways terminated. — The packet 
Contained his sermons ! 

My father, in defence of his present 

wish 
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"Wish of retaining mc at home> advanced 
a train of arguments to prove that 
children, besides the resemblance they bear 
to their parents in features and pefsoi!, 
often inherit their faults, their habits, 
their virtues, their inclinations, and their 
talents; and from thence he concluded 
that the son should follow the business ot 
occnpation of the father. 

My uncle disputed this thesis, 

*^ Our ancestors/' said he, ^'for two 
or three generations back, were school- 
masters : I am a soldier by profession, 
you an honest farmer; and we are as re- 
ispectable in our way as they were, not^ 
withstanding we are not, like them, 
schoolmasters." 

''That is true, Joseph; but recollect 
that our late father had been a soldier in 
his youth ; and, in the second place, 
you must agree that we inherit naturally 
an inclination and taste for writing and 

figures : 
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figures: yourself, me, this boy, and-* 

and poorSuz 1 was saying, we havT all 

something of the schoolmaster in us— 
we have all, and individually the genius 
of the Englemans. This boy has never 
been instructed but by us; and surely he 
could not have been so well taught by 
pur village pedagogue, who hamn^rs 
upon the poor phildren as if they were 
horseshoes ; because, ' unfortunately for 
them, his father was a blacksmith.'* 

My uncle smiled at this idea, not\yith- 
standing his impatience of contradiction; 
but he was fond of systems, especially 
when the imagination came in play : and 
the young people serving as the anvil un- 
der the hammer of tiie blacksmith school- 
master, pleased him excessively. 

*' I believe you are right, Christian," 
said he; ** but I cannot give up my 
wish. At least, suH'er Charles to receive 
a college education^ that he may be qua- 
lified 
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llfied for the profession of his grandfa- 
ther ; besides, you will then be cei taia 
that your Bible will descend into proper 
hands. " 

# 

My father was secretly flattered with 
the latter part of this speech. 

^^ Well, well," returned he, '' we will 
see about it.'* 

But the mishap of poor Suzette had 
again occasioned an alteration in his sen- 
timents ; and he trembled lest my future 
journal should one day be interrupted by 
an event as distressing as that which had 
suspended his own. 

*' The scanty portion of happiness I 
may yet enjoy," said he to my mother, 
'^ after such a blow as we have received, 
is too dear to me, to be lightly risked ; I 
shall, therefore, retain my son under my 
own guardianship." 

My 
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My uncle vainly opposed this resolu- 
tion, in wliich he obstinately persisted ; 
and I therefore remained at home. 

My father, however, did not in fact 
object to my learning, provided I could 
be taught in the paternal mansion; and I 
Avas irot compelled to any employment 
incompatible Avith my literary career. As 
a proper introduction to it, I >vas dressed 
with Ischolastic decorum, and ordered to 
read every book which could be procured 
by my indefatigable uncle, as well as by 
my father. 

troi» this judicious plan, the fruPtful 
years of youth might have been lost with- 
out resource, but for one of those lucky 
kicidents to which man iis often more in- 
debted than his pvide M'ill generally alloMT 
him to acknowledge. 

As I was tiow indubitably regarde<i as 
the legitimate heir of tht Bible, dnd suc- 
cessor 
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cesser to the family biography of my fa- 
ther, I was often suffered to look over 
different parts of it, and, to accustom me 
to the same style, 1 was sometimes com* 
pelled to insert the little events most in- 
teresting to me. Besides this occasional 
employment, I always assisted my uncle 
in autumn to place his plants and flowers 
in winter quarters; and in the spring 
they never took tfte jfield, as he expressed 
it, without my help, which I was ex- 
tremely eager to offer, I was very ex- 
pert likewise in nui*sing my little sister, 
and teaching her to walk and to prattle. 
These were my important occupations ; 
and if meantime I but carried a book in 
my pocket, I w^s allowed to ramble 
where I pleased ; and , Heaven knows t 
w^s much more anxious to discover birds* 
nests than to explore the literary treasures 
my good father and uncle were so solicit- 
ous to provide me with : so it frequently 
happened that my wise companion, the 
book, was never thought of through the 

wlK)le 
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Avholc (lay. It was in one of these amus- 
ing walks round the village tliat I met 
M'ith the incident I have alluded to— an 
incident -hat has had a very particular 
influence over my deatiny. 

This was no less than mv first encoun- 
ter with a Mr. Valdenburg, better known 
in the neighbourhood by the appellation 
of the Reprobate than by his family name; 
and I must acknowledge the young man 
well appeared to merit the reputation he 
had obtained, which had not been af- 
fixed to him by vague report, but by the 
acknowledgment of his parents, and the ' 
concurrence of his father's domestics, 
who had known him from infancy, and 
unanimously represented him as the most 
worthless wretch that had ever disgraced 
human nature. It was said that he had 
attempted to deprive his father of life, 
and, amidst his other evil actions, had 
aimed at the seduction of his mother-in- 
law : in short, he was universally regarded 

with 
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with aversion and horror, and commonly 
cited as an example, to prove that there 
do exist characters so innately depraved, 
that no means upon earth are potent 
enough to change and amend them. 

From his childhood, the Reprobate had 
betrayed an insurmountable obstinacy and. 
sullenness of disposition; whilst the su- 
periority of his genius, and the extent 
of his acquired knowledge, conspired to 
render his vices still more dangerous and 
redoubtable. 

His conduct at an academy where he 
had been placed, had been so reprehen- 
sible, that it had occasioned his expul- 
sion ; and his father at length gave him a 
governor, with an intention tha,t he 
should travel for a few years : but, alas, 
the poor governor had been compelled to 
resign his office ere they had traced a 
quarter of their routei Young V'alden- 
burg was afterwards placed in other situ- 
ations 
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ations with equal discredit to himself;, 
and his father, who was generally es- 
teemed, and M'ho, it was reported, loved 
him tenderly, had been compelled to ba* 
nish him to a little domain which he 
possessed in our village. 

Here he lived, apart from his family, 
in a small, but very pretty house, which 
his father had fitted up with great taste 
and neatness ; and the steward, who had 
before occupied the dwelling, then took a 
lodging in the village. 

The young man amused himself in his 
retreat with the culture and proper ar- 
rangement of his garden, which was 
large and well laid out-*-with his booksj 
his musical instruments! and his pencil. 

My uncle, who soihethnes passed the 
garden where the fence was an open one, 
beheld the variou^ plants and flowers 
wh^jch the Reprobate, was very successful 

4 iu 
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in reafiflg) and on tjiat Account would 
readily h^ve formed an acquaintance with 
him, but fpr the atrocity of hi? cha-» 
racter, 

'' No," said my^ uncle, ^' Hea,ven, 
preserve me from such a wretch! His: 
flowers are uncommonly fine* it is true^-^ 
no one can find room for censure in 
tb?n\: h,^ has an auricular, the Lady 
Belton, which is very large, my dear 
brother, with a white eye, and has not 
» the smallest trace oF the pin. Christian, 
I would give one of ray fingers for that, 
flower, and my beautiful King Herod. 
into the bargain! but Heaven forbid I, 
shQiUd receive any thing from him, a vile 
parricide !'* 

My father would have even thought 
his eye3 polluted by casting them over 
the paling of young Valdenburgl 

The 
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The Reprobate lived peaceably enough 
in our village: — *' But the reason of that 
is," said the steward, who was a little 
angry at having been compelled to re- 
move, *' the" reason is, tliat he dares not 
do otherwise; for his father has sworn 
that the first act of villany he com- 
mits from this time, sliall be followed by 
his imprisonment for life: but if you 
could but hear his execrations and bias- 
pheinies! 






Every one trembled in the presence of 
this abandoned profligate, and every one 
avoided him if possible : he generally 
passed half the day in a thick grove of 
fir and beech, which communicated with 
his garden, arid the steward, in relating 
this circumstance, observed that he 
skulked there like a robber in a cavern ; 
and that no person Mould dare to ven- 
ture into it, even if he had not sur- 
rounded it with an immense hedge. 

The 



1 
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The Reprobate was likewise distin- 
guished by a profusion of curling auburn 
hair, very niuch inclined to red, a co- 
lour which in our country is detested, 
because Caia is always painted with red 
h§ir; and ic is concluded that every one 
thus iparked by Nature, possesses the dis- 
position of the first fratricide* This vile 
red hair, as it was always called, some- 
times kUng half over the thoughtful vi- 
sage of Valdeuburg, who was very care- 
less of his appearance, and redoubled the 
previous horror of every villager who had 
tb^ misfortune to encounter him. 

I fe^id never seen the Reprobate, but I 
y^ry much feaired him, because the whole 
neighbourhood did so; Jlnd there is not 
any emotion of the mind so contagious 

It was I believe a little more than a 
manth after tl>e departure of Suzette, that 
I wandered accidentally into a small 

VOL. u Q birch 
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birch copse adjoining the favourite haunt 
of young Valdenburg, in search of bird^' 
Bests; and in my eagerness in pursuit of 
them, entirely forgot so alarming a vici- 
nity. In this spot I was accosted by a 
man with red hair; who did not, however, 
inspire me with any anxiety or dislike, 
because I had sometimes met him when I 
had been walking with Suzette, who al- 
ways curtsied to him with an air rather 
of friendship than of casual acquaint* 
ance. 

He had even spoken to her one even- 
ing, but I could not understand the pur- 
port of what he said ; and Suzette made a 
laconic, but civil reply, without stopping. 
I had then remarked the curling red hair 
so much talked of in young Valdenburg; 
but how was it possible for me to suspect 
that the person whom Suzette saluted 
with marks of esteem and consideration^ 
should be the abhorred and dreaded 
Reprobate ? 

The 
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The young man I now met in the copse 
having regarded me some time in thought- 
ful silence, asked me several questions 
relating to my nests, in a voice so gentle 
and affectionate, that it was impossible to 
connect the idea of wickedness or vice 
with the sentiment he inspired. He re- 
mained with me some time, patiently at- 
tending me in my childish employment, 
and amusing me with many little inter- 
esting anecdotes in the natural history of 
l^rds, their various species, and the differ- 
ent propensities of each ; all of which I 
was yet ignorant of, having disregarded 
every thing concerning them but their 
nests. 

I shewed my new companion all those 
I had remarked in the bushes and trees 
round us; and taking from his pocket se- 
veral kinds of grain, he scattered it on 
the ground, and made me set down wiih 
him at a little distance from the spot. In 
a few momep^ts, to my great amusement 

G S and 
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an4 delight, I beheld the little feathered 
parents stealing away the seed, ^nd ?anfyf 
ing it to their young. 

When this had been repeated several 
times for my gratification, the youngs 
man still captivated my attention by rev 
lating the prettiest stories in the world ; 
and, in my turn^ in the fulness of my^ 
glee at the unexpected happiqess his com'* 
placeney and varied Information bad im-» 
parted to my mind, t told him all I could 
recollect of my home, my parepts,^ my 
uncle, and bis flowers; and I even men.^ 
tioned Suzette; but having thoughtlessly 
pronounced her name, I suddenly stop- 
ped, because I immediately remembered 
that I had been forbidden to speak of the 
late events, of which I had unaveidably 
obtained some knowledge. 

My companion ' eould not bi>| re* 
mark my embarrassment; yet without 
appearing to observe it, he proceeded 

4 to 
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to inform m6 that he wa^ the bailiff 6f 
the B^ron de Valdenburg^ aii assertioti 
his dress did not disprove; and at length, 
after a ftw previous question*, h'e asked 
in« whither Suzettc had gone. 

I ct)uW \xoi reply to thh ehqAify ; and 
as I ilid not ehuse to reye&l wh^t I teall^ 
tlid kiioir icbn^erning my beloVetl 6busjn> 
I evldftd k direct answer 

When I iJ^ap obliged to tjiiit toy fteW 
Aiedd) he filled my p6ck«3 with ne^d f(^ 
tny birds} and telling me h% ofteti visited 
the copse^ indicated the hour in Whidi I 
^muld generally find hkfi then?, Alid «rfe 
t>lrted« 

.1 returned home quite delighted, and 
ipoke of th« bailiff of th^ old Baron ia 
the highest terms of childish commend*- 
tiOti ; but, as he was not likely to con^ 
tribute to thy father'^ journal, or my 

6 3 unele^fi 
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uncle's greenhouse, very littlie attention 
was given to my account of him. 

The next morning, when I returned to 
the copse, I found the young man already 
there; and, after a greeting of mutual 
good-will, I was again amused with har* 
rativ^s and anecdotes adapted to my age : 
these again were succeeded by a conver- 
sation which at length reverted, I know 
not by what means, to Suzette; and 
whilst I spoke of her with the affection 
that prompted my loquacity, whilst I im^* 
pressively described to my new friend her 
sweetness of disposition, and the beauty I 
had heard every one mention with af^- 
plause, he embraced me tenderly, and I 
perceived his eyes fill with tears. 

In bidding me adieu, he gave me to 
understand that I should find him in the 
same spot on the following day; and 
when I again met him, he proposed tliat 
I should accompany him to a place where 

I might 
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I might obtain more nests than I had yet 
discovered. To this I eagerly assented; 
and he conducted me to the i'avourite 
haunt of the reprobate Vaklenburg; but 
I was terrified^ and refused to enter the 
grove, until he encouraged me witli an 
assurance that I should not behold in it 
any one but himself. I then followed to 
the dark umbrage of this recess, enli- 
vened however by the sweet note of 
the nightingale, the song of the thrush, 
and of a variety of other birds, who 
hopped round us without fear or distrust^ 
and appeared to think this dreaded bower 
the temple of amity and confidence. 

It seemed to me very astonishing that 
such a monster as him who frequented it„ 
had not frightened away every bird from 
the place; and I communicated this idea 
to my conductor, for whom I already 
experienced a strong partiality. 

G 4 *' My 
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'* My young friend," returned he, 
with a pensive smile, ^* Valdeuburg is 
iiot the wretch people imagine him : he 
is detested by his ftllqw-men, but these 
innocent and grateful creatures do not 
avoitlhim, because he loves them, and 
18 their benefactor/* 

He then led me forward, and we placed 
ourselves on a seat near a little rustic 
pavilion, neatly finished, and situated 
prcturesquely amidst a clump of large 
beech^ trees. At our approach, two pi- 
geons flew down from the roof of the 
building, and perched upon the Bhoulder 
of my companion. 

At this familiar salutation, I now be* 
gan to feel alarm; and, for the first time. 
Suspected that tlie master of the premises 
and of the pigeons, the Reprobate him- 
self, was sitting beside me. 



He 
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lie diiceraed* my terror, and, with 
the fioost. soothing expressions of friend* 
|hip and regard, confessed that he was 
indeed young Valdenburg: but this ac- 
knowledgme'Ht vras utteretl in a voice so 
gentle, with a countenance and manner 
so calculated to inspire confidence, that 
my apprehensions imperceptibly de- 
creased, and at length M^iolly vanished* 

^ye then entered the little building, 
where he took from the books it con- 
tained, a volume oi Buffoiiy adorned with 
Very w^ll executed prints of the animals 
it described, which I regarded with ex- 
treme achniration : to vary my amuse^ 
raents, I afYcrwards entered his dove^- 
house, and having examined his young 
pigeons, of every various kind, esteemed 
amongst the admirers of tills pre^tj bird, 
Valdenburg presented to me those I most 
approved, and at my request still retained 
the Care of them. 

G 5 In 
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In short, the Reprobate entertained me • 
so agreeably, that evening overtook mc 
ere I was sensible that it was past noon i 
when I was leaving him, he shook my 
hand affectionately, and said— 

** Charles, if your parents discover with 
whom you have passed the 1 ist three or 
four hours, you will not be again suffered to 
come near me; and I have still a number 
of pretty things in this little place which 
will very much amuse you*** 

He then evened a large book filled 
with coloured prints, and in my eager- 
ness to examine them on a future visit, I 
readily promised that I would not tell any 
one where I had been, and that I would 
return to the copse the next day. Val- 
denburg thanked me with an air of gra- 
titude and pleasure, and then conducted 
me, by an unfrequented path, to the 
outside of his little domain, from whence 
I could regain the village road without 

exciting 
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exciting any suspicion of having been on 
the premises of the Reprobate. 

I was particularly careful to preserve 
the secrecy I had promised; for the fine 
pictures, the birds, the amusing recitals^ 
and pigeons of my new friend, were too 
pleasing to be given up by an indiscretion 
I was always careful most rigidly to guard 
against; and at every repeated visit, not- 
withstanding the habitual terror which 
the character and the red hair of Valden- 
burg had originally inspired, this strange 
young man contrived to increase my at- 
tachment to him. In a few weeks I 
should have been terribly mortified and 
distressed, if I had been prevented from 
devoting to him all my leisure hours/ 
which in truth was almost three fourths 
of the day. 

But an obstacle we could not foresee 
now appeared to be arising to prevent the 
frequency of our interviews; for my 

G 6 father 
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father very properly judged that the edu- 
cation required for a future schoolmaster 
should not be wholly confined to labori- 
ous researches after birds' nests ; and the 
Minister of the parish was at length en- 
gaged to give me instructions in Latid, 
every day for an hour or two. 

The go6d man acquitted himself of 
this task with the greatest attention to 
his own ease, and usually contented him- 
self with giving me a certain number of 
words to learn by heart, which I always 
dispatched as fast as possible, that I 
might hasten to my friend : I very often 
indeed, under pretence of learning better 
in the garden than in the house, took my 
book with me and flew to the grove, that 
I might be near him, even though I 
could not, with my vile lesson to con 
over, then converse with him. 

Valdenburg smiled at my extreme ap- 
plication, and perceiving how useless to 

me 
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me in future would be such efforts, offered 
to instruct me himself. 

As I Im^ed my new master, my affec- 
tion and gratitude assisted me to over- 
come every difficulty: with him I insen* 
sibly became acquainted with the Latlti 
grammar, and with him I read every 
esteemed author both in that and my na*- 
tive tongue. 

The good pastor was equally astonished 
at my wonderful progress, and at his own 
excellence in bestowing such efficacious 
instruction, which until this period, he 
had never so well ascertained ; and he 
held his head very high on this discovery 
of his own talents. 

The largest portion of those hours I 
now passed with Valdenburg was devoted 
to my improvement. — Oh my friend, my 
instructor! when shall we again meet? 
Your superior genius, like the sun, dis* 

persed 
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persed the clouds of ignorance and f rror— 
like that bright luminary, you warmed 
the heart you enlightened ! What I 
learned of thee, Valdenbarg, was not a 
mere useless burden of pedantic know^ 
ledge, but every lesson I- received bore 
also the stamp of virtue and of benevo- 
lence to our fellow-beings ! To these 
lessons how much is your pupil indebted ! 
But how much more have I not since 
learned to feel, when I recall your moist- 
ened eye, your agitated voice, the co- 
lour that momentarily animated your pale 
cheek- — when you described to me the er- 
rors and the sufferings of man, when 
you depicted integrity languishing undei 
the stigma of the unjuiit, and raised my 
trembling hopes with yours, to the pro- 
spect of a happier future ! Ah ! why 
did I not then conceive that it was of 
yourself you would have spoken? Yet 
my tears still fell; though I knew not 
that I pressed to my heart the most un- 
fortunate and the most noble of humaa 

beings. 
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beings. Beloved, unhappy friend ! con- 
temned, traduced by man, yet wert thou 
ever solicitous to repay injustice with 
benefits ! 

Valdenburg, in renouncing every ex- 
pectation of happiness, was still anxious 
to promote that of others; and far from 
experiencing any emotion of envy at 
those enjoyments he could not from early 
and accumulated misfortune, taste him- 
self, he was eager to offer the cup of 
content to those who would deign to re- 
ceive it from hands so abhorred, and seek 
his reward alone in the world to come, 
where virtue and benevolence can no 
longer be mistaken or obscured ! 

In a few years, with so able and inde- 
fatigable a tutor, I had made a vefy con- 
siderable progress, which at the time I 
was perfectly unconscious of; because, 
in comparing myself with my instructor, 
I thought my knowledge extremely 

bounded: 
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bounded: I' understood the Latin tongue 
perfectly, was a tolerable proficient in the 
Greek, and had read, more than once, 
the excellent and extensive collectioa 
that composed the library of my friend, 
who rendered the beauties and defects of 
every author^ his style and meaning, fa* 
miliar to me. 

My father and my uncle discovered at 
length to whom I was indebted for all I 
knew; but they thought proper, after 
some hesitation, to wink at the inter- 
course by which 1 bad acquired the most 
desirable information, without imbibing 
aay vicious propensity. 

I frequently endeavoured, with the ut- 
most eagerness, to impress my parents 
with a better qpinion of Valdenburg; 
but my efforts were only answered by in- 
credulous motions of the head, or ejacu- 
lat'ions that equally evinceil the same want 
of faith, iviy fatl>er, who had atten- 
tively 
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^trely cdnstdered the subject, foresa\v 
that if he had commanded me to break 
Avith my friend, I might perhaps have 
found my obedience to his injunction 
overruled by the strong attachment 
that led me to him ; and this indeed 
I almost avowed when my father filst 
betrayed his kttowledgfe of ttiy stoleii 
Visits: ^tid 1 afterwards protected so 
^rnily against sufth a sacfifiee, and im- 
tnetliately deprecated it with such p^- 
sroiiatte supplitatiott, ' that he ceased to 
teqiiire it. 

From this time I openly visited my 
friend— ^, name I alone of the whole 
World bestowed upon this young man : I 
Was well acquainted with his worth — 1 
iDved him as a brother — I respected him 
as a father ; iny heart was open to his in- 
spection, and to endeavour to conceal 
atiy iSentiment from him would almost 
have appeared a crime. 

He 
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lie did not however, in return, bestow 
an equal confidence on me : I knew his 
real character, but I was ignorant of the 
events of his life. The reputation the 
world had given him, my former terrors 
at his name, his rumoured adventures^ 
all appeared to me like dreams long gone 
ty; yet when recollection, with silent, 
yet busy pencil, suddenly traced all this 
in half- formed tints, upon my mind, I 
felt a secret indignation awaken withia 
me at the calumnies my soul denied ; yet 
did I not dare to rouse the sorrows of 
Valdenburg by asking any information oa 
a subject so tender. 

In his saddest moments, as in those 
more gay, he ever spoke to me of Su- 
zette. I had long since related all I 
knew of her destiny ; yet he was never 
weary of making me repeat every sen* 
tence from her lips which I could recol- 
lect, and every action the interest she 

had 
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had always inspired me, had made me re- 
tain. I had often described her kneeling 
before the journal of my father, and re- 
peated the substance of her last adieu. 
Valdenburg listened in silence, his eyes 
cast up to heaven, overflowed with tears; 
and still the recital was ever renewed. 

k 

I was by this time sensible that he 
was connected with the misadventure of 
Suzette; yet I dreaded to have my surmises 
wholly confirmed : once only 1 ventured 
to ask him why he had sought an ac- 
quaintance with one so young and unin- 
formed as myself. He regarded me with 
the air of melancholy he sometimes wore, 
and replied— 

** It was because Suzette loved you — 
because you res©««ble her — and because I 
was extremely anxious—-" 

He did not conclude the sentence, 
which was to intimate that he ardently 

wished 
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wished to learn the fate of itiy hftpksl 
cousin. 



\ never hinted to my family th6 purj30rt 
of tliese Conversations, be<^atise I knelV* 
that my uncle had earnestly endeavoured 
to diteoVei- thfe seducer of his child; add 
I was resolved that the secret of Valden- 
burg should be equally respected by m6 as 
\vefe his sorrows. 

The Wefesittgd, a^d not the cumed erf my 
parents, i^hould hover t>V€r thy tomb, 
Oh friend beloved !-- Perhaps he no 
lotiget exkts} and were 1 tS'tn atetii^ t^f 
thi^, ti^t ^ humati being should b^tgM 
these leaves, could he not be capable 6f 
experiencing for Valenburg the tenderest 
compassitsn 1 



A Mother^ 
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It having heep at length resolved by 
ipy fatlier tha,t I sbauld fiaisU my ^tudje^ 
^t the ITuiversiry, my upcje urg^d the 
ji^es&ary pr^raticms w^h tjie inegt joy- 
ful eageri],ess« 

My tFynks 9.iid 9:11 ^Ipie Ijoqk? I pp^t 
se$&ed, ha4 bef|> alr^y ?^nt thithef; a^cJ 
whf n thf hors^ \if^ ll?o«g^t. $0 tlie door, 
which, was to e^yry iT>e tg the Deiglibpuf- 
tAg tows, .wH«W J w^s tft proceed in a 

public 
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public conveyance, niy father briefly re* 
peated a lecture he had before given me 
on the subject of my future conduct. 

*' Go, my son,'* said he, after giving 
me his blessing, - accompanied v^iih a 
tear, ** go, and endeavour to become au 
honest man. If you should find your- 
self involved in any dispute, yield up the 
point contended for, even if you feel 
yourself to be right ; let the knowledge 
that you are so, be a sufficient compensa- 
tion; but if you find you are wrong, 
let such a consciousness immediatelyv be 
followed by acknowledgment. Men are 
jiever more rigid, unyielding, and unpity 
ing, than when they fancy themselves 
supported by reason and justice, against 
the opponent who has insolently ven- 
tured to enter the lists against them. 
But, my son, the man >vho may gene-- 
rally find himself on the victorious side 
of an argument or contention, is not 
always famed for the benevolence of his 

temper : 
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temper: his own triumph, and the de- 
feat of his adversary, lead to fresh 
contests ; and, like the warriors of 
which we read, he is never happy bat 
in renewing the combat, to enlarge his 
renown. 

'* Wound not the heart or the feelings 
of any human being; it is easily done, 
but the mischief is not easily repaired. 
To wound the contented heart and in- 
terrupt the happiness so rarely to be 
found on earth, is little less than sacri- 
lege. To wound a heart already visited 
by misfortune, which should obtain only 
pity and consolation, is the act of a 
fiend 1 

" Remember, my son, that I shall 
expect you to continue my journal ; 
and I trust you will never be compelled 
to record of yourself a base or disho- 
nourable action !" 

* 

" Not one, I hope!" said my uncle, 
addressing me in his turn. ** JBe just, 

my 
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my dear Charles, before God, and to* 
wards man ; and, above all, respect your^ 
gelf. Never subniit to an ins.ult from 
any one, let his rank be what it may^ 
Farewell, my good boy 1 If you should 
meet with any fine auriculas at i.eipsiC| 
remember your uncle V 

I now turned to my mother, whose 
maternal heart throbbed as slie gave mc 
her P^rtipg injunction— it was this ;-r-* 

** Take c«ire pf your health, my 
Charles, aqd be h^ppy 1 Follow tl}p 
good ?idvige of your father and your 
uncle, and think that your mother coq» 
stantly petitioi\§ Heaven for your conti- 
nued life and pTPsp^ity!'* 

*^ Amen !'' wa§ repealed Ijy aU thref* 

My father and my uncle, iu their e:^* 
liortations, had each reverted \Q his fa- 
vourite virtue ^nd propensity : a mii^r 
iVPuld equally have said — *• Take care of 

your 
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your money !^' — a philosopher would have 
recommended a total disregard of the 
common and puerile incidents of life; 
and a lover would have descanted on teu 
derness and constancy : my mother 
merely reminded me of her tender affec- 
tion; and she did not recommend any 
particular virtue to my cultivation, be* 
cause she cherished and practised them 
all in an equal degree. She enjoined me 
to be happy, because she knew no happi- 
ness herself, incompatible with her duty 
and her religion : she required nothing of 
me — not even a return of affection : in 
my happiness was centered every wish of 
her heart. 

What human bcmg is there so unfeeling 
and insensible, as to quit those who have 
fostered his helpless years, tear himself 
from their embrace, behold their tears 
and hear their prayers for his future hap- 
piness, without partaking their emotion 
and their regrets ! For my part, how- 

voL, I. H ever 
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ever my parents or my umrle might ex- 
press their affection, I felt at the mo- 
ment of separation only their unfeigned 
solicitude for my welfare : I yet feel their 
parting embrace, and the anxious pres- 
sure of their hands. 

As I pursued ray way, with that con- 
traction of the heart which such a scene 
must occasion, 1 recollected with the 
most lively emotion, that I had still to 
bid adieu to my friend Valdenburg, 



7%e 
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The second Farewell. 



V-/N the same evening 1 privately left 
the town, having sent back my horse^ 
and returned after nightfall to our vil- 
lage : rather alarmed at the light a risitig 
moon threw over the landscape, lest I 
should he recognised, I hastened towards 
the habitation of my friend ; yet when I 
fbund myself near the beloved home I 
had quitted, my apprehensions disap- 
peared, and gave place to ah emotion of 
tenderness when I beheld a light at the 
window of our usual sitting-roonoi. 
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** At this moment perhaps," thought 
I, ** my father is writing our adieus in 
his journal, and placing a benediction 
after the name of his son ! Best of fa- 
thers, and of men, thou art not con- 
scious that this son is near thee, beseech- 
ing Heaven to reward thy piety and be- 
nevolence!'^ 

When I entered the well-known grove, 
I beheld a light in the little pavilion, and 
found my friend sitting near a window, 
earnestly employed in drawing. 

I was surprised that he should have 
chosen such a moment for an occupation 
which any other would have answered a» 
well; and though I had never found my- 
self better disposed to love and regret 
him, yet I felt embarrassed, and in some 
degree displeased. It was at his request 
that I had resolved, after having parted 
with my family, to devote a few hours to 
him, near the spot where we had first 

met J 
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ihet; and his urgent invitation had j^re- 
pared me for a very different reception. 

' ** Good evening!" said Valdenburg, 
extending towards me his left hand over 
the table at which he was seated; and he 
continued his employment without look- 
ing up. 

I was much disconcerted at the calm 
manner in which he spoke ; and after a 
vain endeavour to recover the serenity of 
my temper, I walked to the entrance of 
the building — for Valdenburg still plied 
his pencil indefatigably— and made aa 
effort to amuse myself by contemplating 
the scenery, around me ; but my atten- 
tion refused to affix itself to objects 
which at that moment could not interest 
me; and returning to Valdenburg, 1 
asked, in a tone of restraint, what he 
was drawing, ' 

B 3 "The 
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'* The figure of Memnon," he replied 

4 

It was indeed the exact resemblance of 
the statue of Memnon, as described ia 
the life, of Apollonius, which lay opeft 
before him. 

The figure represented a young man of 
black marble, in a sitting attitude, whose 
feet, not separated in the block by the 
sculptor, were those of an infant: k 
rested on the seat by its hands, and ap- 
peared to be endeavouring to raise itself 
to meet the sun, just rWmg on the 
horizon^ 

* 

** This figure is far from beiiig grace- 
ful or pleasing, " said I. 

•* And yet," replied Valdenburg, with 
a smile, ** it is intended ^ a remeiAr 
trance from, me to you. " 

I now regarded it with more attention ; 

bull 
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but was obliged to confess that I did not 
comprehend the meaning of th6 siogip- 
larity in the form and attitude. 

** The same thing happened to Apollo- 
uius and his society," replied he, shew- 
U)g me a passage in the book. 

I read it ; and he resumed his drawing 
with less composure. 

** This Memnonv" said he, as he was 
giving it the last touches, ^*is, my dear 
Charles, the most striking symbol of hu- 
filaiiity that could be depicted ! Regard 
this heavy, sad image of painful immobi- 
lity — affixed to the earth by its infantine 
feet! Feeble mortals that we are, child- 
ren of doubt and obscurity ! are we 
not equally attached to this earth by our 
passions ? — are we not surrounded by the 
impenetrable darkness of the grave, drag- 
ged downwards by the weight of our 
iniquities — hard and insensible as thfs 

H 4 marble^ 
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marble, until the rays of immortality 
beam upon the soul, and reanimate the 
heart, as the first Sunbeams here reflect 
their light on the eye of Memnon ? But 
this is not what 1 wished to say to you, 
Charles; nor, like this figure, need you 
endeavour to disengage j'ourself from 
that earth to which so many tender bonds 
attach you. Your course is yet but be* 
ginning, and your prospects happy : but 
let this figure recall to your mind an 
tinfortunate being, who, weary of this 
world, aspires only to another !" 

Tears fell upon his cheek, and he 
sought not to conceal them. In speak- 
ing of himself, I had never before beheld 
him thus affected : but bis emotion lasted 
only a few seconds; and having finished 
the figure, he wrote under it* Afemnho, a 
Greek word signifying remember; in 
double allusion to the name of the figure, 
aud to the purpose for which he had 

desi^u^d 
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designed it : he then presented it to tncg, 
and said-— 



^* You are now entering the world, my 
yonng friend, and will be compelled ta 
live amidst mfen whose real characters^ 
you wiil find it difficulty sometimes im-^^ 
possible, to develop: you will then per- 
haps recollect what I have so often re- 
peated — that the wicked are not so bad 
as they may appear, tiov the virtuoto so 
good as they ought to be; The best of 
men Ibve virtue more than they practise 
it : j'ou will encounter in your path good 
and evil beings, and perhaps they will 
equally combine to give you pain. Do 
iiot on this account contemn virtue, nor^ 
because you may receive benefits from the- 
vicious, do not be influenced to counte- 
fiance vice. When you discern men to* 
be less virtuous than you had imagined 
them, do not suffer your contempt or 
wrath to follow the discovery; but re- 
collect that even the great Eternsdl 

u 5 despiset 
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despises not the frail- beings he crcalesji 
since he is never weary of dispensing his 
beneficence and forgiveness. Should 
your passions hereafter cantjuer your bet- 
ter resolutionsi they will mislead you. 
more fatally than the most invieterate foe : 
these bp^^i' traitors will sometimes pro^ 
cure yofu Ifc'iW moments of fleeting plea- 
sure, but they will be followed by lasting 
pain. In vain would I assert that their 
^exists iH>t in this world real joy or real 
sorrow — I have experienced them bothJ 
but I entreat you never to forget, in the 
triumphant mon^ent of success, or in the 
bitter one of suffering, that both are 
transient as the gust that scatters the 
felling leaf: remember too, my friend> 
that the only place of lasting repose is 
the earth on which we tread, the grave 
that awaits us ! I wish to impress you 
with the idea that those sentiments and 
resolutions which are often admired as 
noble and elevated, are too often the re- 
sult of pride i and the source of the mos|; 

brilliant 
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brilliant exploits, is vanity : do not suffer 
your judgment to be dazzled by either; 
but when you enquire into the existence 
of virtue, seek it in actions of utility 
and self-denial, which shun renown, and 
shrink from the ostentatious plaudits of 
the multitude. Yes, my dear Charles^ 
you will find that virtue is not the sha-^ 
dow she is thought — ^she doe^ exist 1 
There are gems which, notwithstanding^ 
their diminutive size, are more precious 
than a domain; and we sometimes disco- 
ver thoughts, sentiments, and actions, 
concealed from the public eye, and never 
reaching the public ear, of more valote 
than a whole life dedicated to what is 
called glory. Ever remember that the 
greatest misfbrtune you can know, is the 
consciousness of deserving those that may 
bcfal you, as the greatest happiness we 
can experience, is to merit it,— I have 

ffclt the extremes of both,." 

» 
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He paused; and I entreated him t(y 
continue his observations: for I dis- 
cerned that this last idea weighed hea^ 
vily on his heart: hut he repUedj with 
a smile — ** I believe experience will be 
your better guide." 

Valdenburg now arose, and going: 
into another division of the pavilion^ 
which he called his study, returned with. 
two packets of papers } one of which he^ 
ipresented to me. 

** Read this," said he ; ''^it is the his- 
tory, of my life.— You regard me with 
friendship^ and it is therefore necessary 
tiiat you should not believe me capable of 
the enormities imputed to me. Whett 
you have read it, seal it up— there is my 
seal." 

He put the packet into my hands, and 
retired again to his study. 

I read 
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I read the sad story with an emotion I 
shall never forget, and bathed it \^ith my 
tears: it was of considerable length, and 
the morning almost dawned before I 
reached the conclusion. Having then 
sealed the manoscrrpt with a trembling' 
hand, I entered the retreat of my friend, 
and threw myself into his arms» 

•^ Noble, ill-fated Valdenburgr* lex- 
claimed. 

Without replying,, he put into my 
hand the other paper. 

^* For SuzeUe,"* said he, '' if tlie 
place of her retreat should be, disco vered 7 
Jf not, it is thine — ^but do not hastily 
open it r Adieu, my dear Charles ! re- 
ward my affection and my cares by con*- 
tinuing the amiable being you aw 



*»• 



He 
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He then presented me a valuable rfng^ 
pressed me to his heart, and having ac- 
companied me to the extremity of the^ 
copse, bade me a last farewell. 

After we had^ parted, I hurried through 
the village, in which the labours of the 
morning were almost beginning; ati^ 
having left it considerably behind me, 
^ackened my pace, to meditate more at 
my leisure on the extraordinary narrative 
of Valdenburg : my tears again fell as I 
•recalled his wrongs;: but at length the 
morning air, wafting its balmy gsAts 
across my moistened cheek, and the 
cheering rays of the rising sun, revived* 
my agitated spwits. 

I carried my ideas^ and -reflections for- 
ward to the future, and in the assurance 
that L could never become abandoned to 
vice, indulged a momentary cert^nly 
that I could not therefore be unhappy : 
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But tBe instantaneous recollection of the- 
story I had been perusing, opposed itself 
to a conclusion, so illusive. 

m 

'* Still," repeated I, in the words of 
Valdenburg, '* there is a sure haven ia. 
the tomb, and beyond it the bright pro» 
spect of, eternal happiness. " 

In three days I reached ' Leipsic ; but 
* my heart was still iu.the midst of my fa* 
mily, and in the beech grove with. my 
dear unhappy preceptor*^ 



Memnon, 
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MemnoUy or the rejected San^ 



W HY do I tremble in preparrag to ref- 
late the history of Valdenburg ? Is it 
because the evils he suffered were unjust 
and unmerited ? Equally sa perhaps are 
those of multitudes wha expire amidst 
groans and carnage in the field of battle ^ 
and equally unmerited the sufferings of 
others who linger under the tyranny of 
some legal despot, till life and reason be>» 
Gome an insupportable burden I 

It 
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It 18, alas, the ordination of Provi- 
dence that the /most dreadful tempests 
and horrible storms that blight the peace 
of mankind, should proceed from the 
breath of man ! But why do I seek to 
dissipate my agitation by preparatory dis- 
sertation or argument — vain is the endea- 
vour ; for I cannot coolly, or without 
fihudderiug, reflect on the destiny of Val- 
denburg ! 

The ancients asserted that an irrevo- 
cable fate, an iron necessity, governed 
with irresistible force, both Gods and 
men. This doctrine is not by any meana 
V consolatory — it in indeed stopping the 
mouth of the unfortunate, when his mi- 
series urge him to Complain !— Unhappy 
Valdenburg ! 

His luckless lot first announced itself 
at his birth, in the colour of his hair; 
and his mother, who already possessed 
three sona jpeautiful a^s cherubs, regarded 

thia 
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this fourth with consternation and dis- 
may. 

'* His hair will become darker," said 
she; ** it will soon lose this hateful shade 
of red!" 

Instead of which, however, this tint, 
so abhorred, Nvas every day more coa*- 
firmed: his countenance was far from 
being unpleasing; but it appeared plain, 
and of a common stamp, compared with 
the lovely features of his brothers: in a 
faw years he felt all the distinction cre^ 
ated between them and him, and his tem- 
per became gloomy and unsocial, as if he 
had already foreseen the evils that awaited 
him. 

His brothers, on the contrary, were 
^^^'y* joyous and insinuating ; always 
playing round their parents and caressing 
them ; whilst the red-haired urchin, so 
bis mother chose to call him, was always 

repulsed. 
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repulsed and driven back to the nursery, 
%v hence he beheld, with an indignant and 
envious eye, the aiFection lavished on his 
favoured brothers, and became each day 
more sullen and reserved 

If his mother found the opportunity 
she sought of reproving him for any little 
fault or misdemeanour, she always availed 
herself of the occasion, to lament the 
shocking colour of his hair; and gene- 
sdly concluded by exclaiming against his 
ugliness, and the vileness of his temper 
and dispositioru 

The child shrunk in dismay from thes6 
reproaches, and appeared to wish to hide 
himself from every eye. All his ideas 
and inclinations were carefully confined 
to his own breast ; and at the moment 
when he most wished for recreation, he 
seemed to those around hi in more in^- 
xolved in abstraction and gloom, because 

he 
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he was compellerl to seek his atnusement 
' in his own reflections: he was apparently 
insensible to the opinion formed of him, 
because the hope of pleasing or inspiring 
' affection was extinct in his almost infant 
bosom. In his little altercations with his 
brothers, blame and reproof were ever his 
portion— *pity and consolation theirs i 
and this reiterated injustice soured hi& 
temper, rendered him obstinate and reso- 
lute, and led him to take refuge in that 
solitude he ever after retained a ta&t& 
for. 

The preceptor of these four children 
was a man of learning, but he possessed 
not a g^ood heart: he soon discerned the 
fond partiality of the parents for the 
three elder, and he assiduously paid his 
court by sounding their praises, an<l 
comparing them with their hapless bro- 
ther, who never failed to suffer by the 
insidious parallel. 

Memnoa 
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• 

Memnon (thus in future I will distin- 
guish this injivred child) was fully sensible 
of the barbarity of this proceeding: he 
was much better informed than his fa- 
voured rivals, because he had resorted to 
his books frorn mere ennui, and continued 
iii's studies, as some variation from the 
persecutions he endured : but these per- 
secutions inspired him with a decided 
aversion for his tutor, who soon perceived 
and avenged it by additional mortifica* 
tions and heightened contempt; and this 
mutual dislike still increasing, was perpe- 
tually manifested on one side by unfeeK 
ing reproaches and ill-directed sarcasms, 
and on the other by insolent epigramma- 
tic replies. 

To his brothers, Memnon never ad- 
dressed himself but with the most acri- 
monious' indignation; and his unjust pu'* 
rents he never either regarded or spoke to: 
already, when he was only ten years of 
age, his father, his mother, hii tutor, 
5 and 
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and even the domestics of the household, 
had bestowed upon him the appellatioti o^ 
tiie Reprobate ; and thus stigmatized> 
neglected, repulsed, and abhorred by 
every one, the unfortunate boy was every 
moment insulted by the prejudices which 
his red locks had originally inspired, and 
the effects of his wounded sensibility had 
confirmed, 

** Beware of him whom God has 
marked !" exclaimed the servants. 

** What will become of this unhappy 
wretch !" said the father. 

** Nothing good, we may be assured,^ 
replied the mother, fondly caressing one 
of the favoured sons. 

The tutor raised his eyes and shrugged 
bis shoulders with a mien expressive of 
extreme horror: and thus did every one 
combine to render the heart of Memnoa 
the receptacle of every malignant pas- 
sion : and yet, notwithstanding the hourly 

aggra- 
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aggravations his temper received, the 
hatred which prompts to acts of injury 
or secret revenge could never preserve a 
place in his bosom ; which was wholly 
possessed by the haughty idea of humi* 
Jiating the pride of his parents, his bro- 
thers, and his tutor, and retorting, in 
some degree, the contempt he experi- 
enced himself. In consequence of this 
resolution, when the preceptor deigned 
to bestow upon him the instruction he 
could not decently withhold, Memnon 
aiFeetcd to direct his attention another 
way, or gave an answer wholly uncon- 
nected with the questions proposed to 
him; but in secret he conned over his 
lessons with the utmost care, and read 
with eagerness every book he could pro- 
cure. 

His unwearied assiduity was at length 
rewarded with a prospect of success; 
liis activity and zeal conquered every 
difficulty^ and he had the unseen trans- 
port 



•V 
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port of leaving his brothers far behind 
him in the path of knowledge, which, 
alone and unassisted, he chose to tread. 
Sjtill, however, the appellation of a sul- 
len and worthless idiot was- very liberally 
applied to him; but he heard it with per- 
fect indift'erence, and enjoyed in silence 
the only advantage he possessed over the 
beloved children of his parents; which 
was not yet sufficiently perfect however 
for his ambition. 



* ■ 



At this period he was snatched from a 
situation apparently insupportable, by 
his- maternal grandmother, a woman of 
good sense arid of an amiable temper, 
who, in a visit of some length at the 
habitation of Baron Valdenburg, re- 
garded the sufferings of Memnon and 
the indignities he hourly received, with 
compassion. She discerned the capri- 
cious partiality of his parents with ex- 
treme regret ; but easily obtained, in con- 
sequence 
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sequence of it, that Memnon should 
henceforth be her guest. * 

When she had taken him to her own 
house, she endeavoured, by gentleness 
and affection, to soften his manners and 
remove the obdurate case of misanthropy 
with which his youthful heart was en- 
closed ; and of this heart, lacerated from 
infancy and contracted by ill usage, the 
worthy woman preserved the noblest part 
—the love of virtue ! 

She laboured to rekindle in his bosom 
the feelings and affections so natural to 
his age; but his regards were still gloomy, 
and his silence unconquerable, and vainly 
did she watch for any outward trace of 
the success she so earnestly solicited : for, 
though he loved her inexpressibly, as the 
only being who had ever exhibited kind- 
ness or interest for him, not a look or 
smile of affection could be discerned ia 
his thoughtful countenance, nor did the 

yoL. I. I most 
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by the bequest that had distinguished 
him so generously. Except in this one 
instance, the dispositions of the house^ 
hold were exactly the same: but Mem- 
non, whose mind was imbittered by his 
recent loss, and the contrast he could not 
avoid remarking with the most indignant 
chagrin, was no longer disposed to sub- 
mit quietly as he had been wont to do, to 
the injurious treatment he experienced on 
every side : to his parents indeed his de- 
ceased benefactress had made him sen- 
sible he ought to submit, however pain- 
ful the task; but as he did not owe the 
same deference to his brothers, he soon 
convinced them that their conduct was 
extremely displeasing to him. 

During his late estrangement, he had 
added to his acquirements, by assidu- 
ously cultivating the fine arts, for which 
he possessed a strong inclination ; and as 
he had still eagerly pursued his secret 
studies, he no longer felt any apprehensioa 

that 
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that his brothers could attain the height 
at which he exulted to find himself; and 
he therefore sought not to conceal any 
further his superiority in every species of 
knowledge. 

This sudden blaze of genius impelled 
involuntary respect, but it did not con- 
ciliate affection; because it mortified f\ 
every one who had pronounced him a 
perfect idiot; and in this class were not 
only the whole household of his father, 
but every visitor at the mansion. 

On this occasion, his elder brothers 
Were sent to an academy, to avoid im- 
pertinent comparisons; and Memnon re- 
mained at home. 

In three short months, however, the 
Baron de Valdenburg received the dread- 
ful intelligence that two of his sons were 
drowned in bathing; and the; confusion 

1 3 and 
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and desolation of the family at this ter- 
rible accident were inconceivable. 

Madame de Valdenburg had Jier re- 
maining treasure immediately conveyed 
to her arms, and would no longer entrust 
him out of her sight;, but her anguish 
was soon renewed more bitterly, when it 
was found that the third son had taken 
the small-pox, of which in a few days 
he died. 

These unhappy events following each 
other so closely, struck the soul of the 
Baroness most sensibly, and recalled to 
her recollection what her mother had 
written to her some time before. 

* ^ Be careful, my daughter, " said the 
good woman, '' lest you be compelled 
hereafter to regard any misfortunes that 
may happen to your darling sons, as the 
chastisement of Heaven for your injus- 
tice to the youngest ! " 

This 
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This prediction was too exactly veri- 
fied, not to wound the conscious heart 
of the infatuated mother with the inde- 
scribable agony resulting from the fear of 
having been herself their destiny and 
bane: but her detestation of Memnon 
proportionably increased, because she 
considered him to be the cause of her 
irremediable sorrows. 

For some time she refused to see him, 
and actually lamented that he should 
exist, whilst the children she loved were 
snatched from her : a plaint she had the 
barbarity to repeat in the hearing of her 
injured son, when at length he was ad- 
mitted to her presence. 

Memnon, almost petrified with resent* 
ment and horror, turned pale, and was 
quitting the room ; but his father followed 
him, took his hand, and leading him 
back to his unnatural mother, very 

I 4 incou* 
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inconsiderately exclaimed — ** We must 
endeavour to love him — for who caa 
oppose the will of Heaven ?'* 

The Baron then, to give the example 
to his wife, embraced their son, who nei* 
ther spoke nor made any return to this 
forced tenderness. 

*' Insensible being !'^ cried the Baron^ 
in mingled disappointment and anger. 

Memnon replied, in a steady tone— ^ 
^f You have still a son; but that son 
never knew a parent!" 

Tlie indignation of the Baron wat 
heightened by this reproach, which he 
believed to be dictated by vindictive 
pride, when, in truth, it was the off- 
spring of sensibility; and he drove Mem- 
»on from his presence. 

The 
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The hearts of the parents and their 
<:hild became, from, this time, still more 
estranged from each other: and the Ba- 
roness died at length of grief for the loss 
she had sustained, without once reflecting 
that she might yet repair her culpable 
conduct, and obtain consolation from the 
effort. 

/■ 

When the fathe# of Memnon found 
that of all his family this detested and 
rejected son alone remained to him, he 
would fain have repaired his injustice^ 
and compensate for his former neglect. 

Memnon was now his heir ; and he gave 
him therefore a train of servants, com- 
pelled him to dress expensively, and fur» 
nished him with more money than he 
wished for. 

Memnon was now to be sent to the 
University, with a considerable appoint- 

I 5 ment; 
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ment ; and every thing which money 
could procure was lavished upon him with 
a profusion irksome to the young man, 
whose most ardent wish was to become an 
object of interest and affection to one 
single human being; and this was pre- 
cisely the gratification he could not 
obtain* 

When he appeared for the first time 
amidst other youths of his own age, a* 
he was soon known to be well supplied 
with money, notwithstanding his cold 
and abstracted air, they pressed assidu»- 
ously round him with adulation and re- 
iterated offers of service and friendship : 
but Memnon had had full leisure to study 
the motives, the sentiments, and the ao 
tions of men, and he was not the dupe 
of their hypocrisy, though he was sea-* 
Bibly affected by the pleasure, so new to 
him, of being distinguished and sought 
after. 

He 
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. He was liberal, because he did not 
estimate money — he was defrauded, and 
disregarded it — he was at the expence of 
furnishing^ others with amusements wfrich 
he could not partake, and for this he ob* 
tained the appellation of a fooL 

But the astonishment of hfs compa- 
nions was one day uncommonly excited, 
when they beheld him suddenly drop? his 
cold and unconcerned mien, to oppose 
their ill treatment of a man who had not 
deserved it. On this occasion, MemBon 
dseckred, with ail air of firm decision, 
that he would not suffer iliem. to-be guilty 
of the injustice, which not' to oppose* 
would be to share; and advancing^ his^ 
opinion alone and unsupported against a 
band of frantic young men, proclaimed 
himself the champion of the aggrieved^ 
and repi'oached them fc/r the absurdity^ 
and cruelty oi theip conduct. A chal- 
knge ensued, which Mem n on accepted;: 
^id he acquitted himself tliroughoufe the 

I & V. whole 
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whole afiair 'with equal courage and 
coolness. 

From this moment he was enabled to 
appreciate properly the rodomontades of 
every noisy pretender to courage; and 
the effect of his firmness and riesolution 
appeared to him interesting, because it 
procured him the perpetual employment 
of arbitrating disputes, and established 
him a sort of umpire in every tumultuous 
controversy that arose: in short, there 
W9M not a single broil, contest, or quar«» 
r^l, in which the name of Valdenbui^ did 
xiot appear very conspicuously. 

One of his favourite opinions was, that 
the particular associations amongst the 
students, called by them the different 
Orders, ought to be abolished; as they 
created distinctions mortifying to some, 
and injurious to others. His plan to 
enforce this opinion did not succeed ; but 
it had been sufficiently well arranged to 
6 appear 
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appear formidable to those who op- 
posed it. 

Memnon did not often assist at the 
public exercises, because he had long 
fixed upon his own peculiar mode of 
study, and that he was quite as well in- 
formed as most of the Professors, 

In fine, Valdenburg was discovered to 
be involved in every unlucky scrape of 
which cognizance was taken ; and as he 
did not trouble himself with making any 
strenuous justification, he acquired a re- 
-putation not much inferior to that which 
had been affixed to him at home : so that 
he was at length withdrawn from the 
University, at the particular request of the 
Professors, as a dangerous promoter of 
tumult and disorder. 

" Your conduct has not disappointed 
me/* said his father, when they first met ; 

'' for 
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.*^fo^ in truth I expected nothing pleas* 
ing or consolatory from you !'^ 

Memnon did not remain long in the 
paternal mansion : he M'as sent, like other 
young men of his rank, to travel for a 
year or two — that is, he was to be con- 
ducted by a governor from one Gerniaa 
Court to another, where he was to remain 
just long enough to produce certain 
assurances of his title to distinction, be 
presented, and take leave; but as he 
fancied he coujd employ, his time more 
pleasantly, as well as more advantage- 
ously, he quitted his governor, and pui> 
sued his route, alone. 

From Rome he wrote to his father, re*- 
spectfully mentioning his intention, and 
entreating a supply of money; for- the 
wary governor had not thought proper to- 
entrust Imn witli tlie letters of credit- 

Tlifi^ 
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The Baron, in reply, sent him a sum 
which he thought merely sufficient to 
carry him home, kitimating^ that as his 
plan was so extremely humble, he might 
with that, money certainly execute it: 
which Memnon actually did, to the infi- 
nite astonishment of his magnificent 
father 

He divided his time between Italy, 
Switzerland, and France ; and returned 
without having shewn himself at a single 
Court, and quite as taciturn as. when lie 
had begun his tour. 

** Heaven regard my suflferings with 
an eye of pityP*^ exclaimed the Baron^— 
^^ here he is — the same red-haired, obsti* 
»ate reprobate as everl" 

And indeed his appeal was natural 
enough ; for Memnon krrived at the 
house of his father on foot, unincuin- 

bered 
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bered with baggage^^ and solicitous only 
of the preservation of a large port-folio, 
filled with drawings and remarks on clas* 
sical authors, with a number of ingeni- 
ous illustrations^ which he had written ia 
Italy. 

Valdenburg was, however, presented at 
Court by the Baron, who had, now ob* 
tained a considerable post from the fa- 
vour of his Sovereign ; and the siugulari* 
ties of the young man exciting curiosity 
and attention, it was at length discovered 
that his acquirements were really wonder- 
ful ; and the Baron was congratulated on 
j>ossessing a son of such extensive ge- 
nius: but he shook his head in reply 
to these felicitations, and secretly ex- 
claimed with a sigh — ** That unlucky red 
hair !'* 

A prophetic apostrophe; which the 
event justified. 

Ia 
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In less than a year Memnon was as 
much detested by his new associates as he 
had ever been at any former period, be* 
cause he could not resist his inclination 
to oppose every species of oppression, and 
littered very calmly his required opi- 
nion, without any attention but to the 
dictates of truth : he was very soon, 
therefore, favoured with an intimation 
that he might take his leave ; and he re* 
ceived the hint with much pleasure. 

'* This eternal reprobate will drive me 
to distraction!" exclaimed the father, 
shutting himself up in his boudoir. 

" Of what crime am I guilty?" asked 
Memnon, when he was informed that the 
Baron refused to see him : but the en- 
quiry was not immediately replied to ; 
and he returned to his former studious 
habits, unbending his mind occasionally 
with long solitary rambles and the culture 
of flowers. 

Yet 
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Yet Still he continued the object of 
universal detestation, and received per- 
petual proofs of the alienation and seve- 
rity of his mortified father. 



ar 
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Shortly after this last disgrace of 
Memnon, a relation of the Baron of Val- 
denburg offered to receive his red-haired 
cousin at his own house, and endeavour 
to humanize him. This man, who was 
the Chambellan de Fieffenthal^ was a very 
insinuating, supple, and complaisant 
courtier, whose society Memnon would 
not have endured at any former period; 

but 
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but the general obloquy and abhorrence 
that pursued him, had, in some slight 
degree, tamed and subdued his spirit, 
and he resolved to yield to the wishes of 
his father, and submit to the proposed 
plan. 

The family of the Chamberlain, con- 
sisting of three daughters and a niece 
who was a dependant, expected the ar- 
rival of young Valdenburg with impa- 
tient curiosity, imagining they should 
behold a strange, rude, fantastic being, 
with manners and sentiments little re- 
moved from those of a perfect savage ; 
and their surprise was proportionably 
great, when a young man was introduced 
to them, whose pleasing physiognomy 
announced the elevation and superiority 
of his genius, -whilst his blue eyes spoke 
intelligence and animation, notwithstand- 
ing the deep thoughtfulness that fre* 
quently clouded his brow. 



He 
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He entreated them, with an air no€ 
devoid of grace, to view his rusticity with 
indulgence ; and added that he had been 
kindly received by the Chamberlain de 
FiefFenthal, that in their society he might - 
acquire *the polish he so unfortunately 
wanted. 

The ladies regarded each other in mute 
astonishment at a dibut so little expected^ 
and that of the, niece, Miss Julia, was 
not unmixed with a soitiment of admi-» 
ration* 

Valdenburg soon discerned that the si* 
tuation of this young woman was not a 
happy one : he saw that she was openly 
regarded as an inferior by every individual 
of the family ; and he wished to indicate 
by his conduct, that he could feel for her 
mortifications, and took an interest in her 
destiny. 

Julia had a fineform^ an air of dignity, 

and 
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and a pleasing countenance; and indeed 
the advantages of mind and person which 
she eminently possessed over her cousins^ 
were powerful incitements to the ill 
treatment she continually experienced : 
for the daughters of the Chamberlain, 
who were equally destitute of beauty, 
grace, and good-humour, were very solit- 
citous to make poor Julia sensible that in 
one respect at least they were infinitely 
superior to her. 

Valdenburg having in two or three 
weeks entirely exhausted his patience and 
complaisance, returned to his accustomed 
avocations, dividing his time between the 
sciences and the tine arts ; yet he still 
contrived to allot several hours in the day 
to the society of the family. 

In vain had the Chamberlain earnestly 
sought to discover some point in the con- 
duct of his eccentric cousin, on which he 
mightj with a small appeaiance of justice, 

found 
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found the reproofs and lessons he was 
eager to bestow : but being unwilling to 
give up the honour of humanizing the 
savage, and not wishing to lose time, 
he began his office by blaming and dic- 
tating through thick and thin ; because, 
as he was fully convinced Valdenburg 
must be wrong somewhere, lie justly 
thought that, by attacking his whole sys- 
tem of conduct, he must necessarily strike 
at the censurable part of it, and thus 
spare himself any further painful effort of 
penetration* 

'* I must endeavour to support this with 
patience and resignation!" thought Val- 
denburg, whilst he listened in silence to 
the harangues of the Chamberlain : from 
which, however, he always withdrew as 
soon as possible. 

The fate of poor Julia was not more 
agreeable in this family than that of Val- 
denburg; and'the similarity of their situa- 
tions 
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tions engaged the attentions and good- 
will of each towards the other : his heart 
was naturally affectionate and grateful; 
and he beheld with delight the compas- 
sionate interest Julia appeared to feel for 
him — an interest it was so new to the un- 
fortunate Valdenburg to inspire. Until 
this moment, he had never experienced 
the power of love; and he m as destined to 
imbibe it from the fine eyes of the or- 
phan dependant, when they expressed for 
him a mingled sentiment of pity, friend- 
ship, and approbation. 

Julia had passed the first years, of her 
childhood with her mother, who was a - 
very worthy woman, and had formed her 
heart to benevolence and virtue; but she 
very early lost this inestimable parent, 
and from that period had resided alter- 
nately with those of her relations who 
would condescend to receive her : the ne- 
cessity she found herself in of bending 
her inclinations to suit the different cha- 
racters 
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racters upon whom she was cast for siip» 
port and protection, had given a wonder* 
ful pliancy to her own : she had so well 
acquired the tactics of the world she was 
destined to live in, that her subordinate 
and dependant situation was rendered less 
intolerable by her address and manage- 
ment, thanahnost any other person would 
have found it; and she was generally a 
kind of favourite with some one of the 
family. In that of her uncle the Cham- 
berlain, it was himself who regarded her 
with an indulgence very extraordinary in 
a man of his character ; but she had the 
talent of throwing in a little adroit flat- 
tery so d'propoSy and adopting his senti- 
ments so perfectly, that he thought her a 
very sensible and clever young woman. 

Yet this kind of life she found so wea* 
rying, and the eternal guard she was 
compelled to keep upon her own tastes 
|ind inclinations so irksome, that she ar* 
dently longed for independence^ a» the 

first 
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first blessing of life, and the attainment 
of riches as the principal step towards it : 
even when her lips expressed the most 
exalted or geheroiis sentiments, some in- 
dication of this cherished wish would 
escape her. 

She really experienced all the compas* 
sion her manner seemed to express for 
Valdenburg; because his sufferings arose, 
like hers, from th^ impertinence of domi- 
nion and the insolent exertion of power: 
she saw that he could not support the 
yoke with the facility sihe evinced ; but 
she was far from being able to discover* 
and comprehend the superiority of genius, 
and tlie greatness of mind that rendered 
the task of bending to the fi^ivolous in- 
junctions and declamations of her uncle, 
almost impossible to poor Valdenburg, 
whose soul was too noljle, too generous, 
too enlarged, to be well understood by 
hers: yet she instantly assumed, with in- 
finite address, the tone and manner which 

VOL. !• K would 
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would best conciliate his approbation, and 
flattered herself that their minds Avere 
congenial, Avhen in fact their apparent 
hai'inony merely arose from the habitual* 
aqd almost unconscious suppleness of 
hers: — and many there are, besides Julia, 
\vbo fall into the. same error ; many men 
assert very positively their opinion of 
the character of another, ^nd blame or 
praise his sentin.mts and ideas, without 
possessing eitlier judgment or penetration 
to. discover the one or to appreciate the 
other: and the most insignificant wretch 
that ever spent his life in servile imita- 
tion, . will often believe himself on a par 
with the man Vv hose garb he has copied 
the fashion of, or whose language he haa 
successfully studied. 

Yaldenburg, on his part, observed that 
JuIItx supported the envy and ill n:iture of 
her cousins with a patient evenness of 
temper, and a smile of apparent tran- 
quillity, and that she even beguiled them 

. some- 
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sometimes of little civilities and atten- 
tions, by the gentle dignity of her man- 
ners. 

** Wonderful creature !" thought he: 
*' why is not my mind formed like thine, 
to endure with calmness the most galling 
of yokes ! Insulated, like myself, amidst 
these unfeeling and insensible beings, and 
formed no doubt, like me, to feel the 
mortification of the neglect and humilia- 
tions cast upon you, your sorrows are 
unmixed with gall, and your patience 
forsakes you not ! I, a man, sink under 
the weight of the burden, and you sup- 
port it, spite of the weakness and deli- 
cacy of your sex I" 

Such were the reflections of Valden- 
burg; and the}' increased the passion 
which Julia had inspired: this sentiment, 
so new, so pleasing to his soul, governed 
it with irresistible sway ; and though in 
appearance cold and reserved, never did 

K S any 
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any one love with such ardour and since* 
rity as this young man, who, in the ob- 
ject of his adoration, beheld of his whole 
race the only one >vho had never avoided 
him with contempt or hatred. 

For some time Julia discerned only the 
uncommon respect which Valdenburg 
evinced for her: he would not venture 
even to meet her eyes, lest his own should 
betray his tenderness, and the emotion 
that seized him, if by accident he touched 
bei' hand or her robe, warning him to be 
careful of observation, he guai'ded his 
secret with such constant and scrupulous 
attention, that it was almost impossible it 
should be discovered by an indifFercnt 
eye. 

Julia^ who felt much flattered by the 
testimonies of his respectful regard, re- 
warded it by every possible mark of esteem 
and friendship which chance and oppor* 
tunity allowed her. 

When 
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When the family were engaged with 
visitors of any distinction, and the pre- 
sence or absence of Valdenburg and his 
fair cousin unremarked, she invited him 
to accompany her in her daily walks, and 
in these iiies-d-tites confided to him the 
numberless vexations she was compelled 
to encounter, and the little disgusts she 
could not avoid feelings 

During these conferences, so danger- 
ous to Valdenburg, spite of his vigilance, 
a sigh or a look would at times escape 
hlnvj that indicated, in some measure, 
what passed within; and as Julia could 
not but observe these, she guessed io part 
the situation of his heart, and was re- 
joiced at the discovery, because it pro- 
mised her an emancipation from depend* 
, -ifi'ce, and the establishment she ardently 
wished. 

She now watcTied Valdenburg with mi- 
nute attention, and saw the tumult of 

K a hia 
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his soul when she approached him : yet 
still she doubted, because she could not 
conceive why he did not avow his senti- 
ments : she had not any idea of the timi- 
dity that accompanies real affection, nor 
of the cautious deliqacy such a being as 
Valdeuburg would employ in declaring 
it; she could not, therefore, 'understand 
the value of the sacrifice he made in pre- 
serving his self-imposed silence. 

He trembled when in walking she leaned 
upon his arm, or when her hand accident- 
ally encountered his; and JuHa, with- 
out experiencing k decided inclination for 
him, took a pleasure in exercising her 
empire over his mind, • and enjoyed bis 
embarrassments. 

One day Julia discovered that Valden- 
burg had gi\^n a sum of money, consi- 
derable in her eyes, to an old domestic, 
who had been suddenly dismissed by her 
uncle for some trifling fault: they hap- 
pened 



/_ 
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pened to meet in the garden a few hours 
after, and were as usual alone. 

Julia immediately led the conversation 
to the unfeeling action of the Chamber- 
lain, and. reverting to the noble one of 
Valdenburg, dwelt upon the extreme sa- 
tisfaction it had afforded her : slie spoke 
in an animated tone, and tears trembled 
in her eyes ere she concluded. Valden- 
burg saw them fall upon her glowing 
cheeks; and reflecting that he had cre- 
ated an emotion so pleasing in the heart 
of Julia, his delight was inexpressible. 
He stooped to impress his lips on the hand 
she extended to hira, and for the first 
time imprinted on it an ardent kiss : ere 
he arose, Julia, flattered by the effect 
her tears had produced, moved by the 
act of generosity she had so lately learned, 
and catching from him a spark of the 
tenderness by Mdiich he was animated, 
rested her hand upon his shoulder, and 

K 4 touched 
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touched his forehead Avilh her lips, ejacu- 
latinsr, at the same moment— ** Generous 
Valdenhiirg!" 

** Julia!" e\claimedValdenbiirg, whilst 
the colour forsook his cheeks — ** Oh my 
Julia !'^ 

,He drew her towards him, and pressed 
her to his bosom, yet he ventured not to 
return her kiss; and on the first effort she 
made to withdraw from his arms, he suf- 
fered her to quit him, timidly following 
her with his eyes, to observe if she ap- 
peared offended. 

Not perceiving any traces of anger on 
her countenance, he gave a loose to his 
joyful transports ; and they were so ex- 
travagant and wild, that she gazed 4it 
him with an air expressive of her surprise 
at an enthusiam that far exceeded her 
ideas of attachment and tove. 

* • 

Julia 
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Julia was now well assured of the ex- 
tent of the passion she had inspired, and* 
she smiled in secret at the singular cha^ 
racter of her adbrerj whose fondness^ 
however flattered her heart r she even felt 
a growing inclination for hi*m>. unnrixeA 
and UH feigned j though indfependence — 
her darling independence^ was yet heir 
principal aiim 

She was perjpefrualty cx^pecting ifom hiftn 
.a more positive declaration, and allowed 
him many oppoitunities of explaining h7s» 
m^islr^s smd intentions;, "but Yaidenburg^ 
Avhose hopes had vanished with the intejC-* 
utiew that gave them birth^ was 2Lgsih 
timid and silent: yet at intervals he stilly 
though mi^ly, ventured to entectsun the 
delightful idea of being beloved; but he- 
trembled to yield his belief to the sug- 
gestion, and in the succeedinjg moment 
segarded it as an illusion impossHble to be 

z. S Juliai 
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Julia having discovered her error ia 
supposing that he would now plead his 
suit, thought it would be worth her while 
to form a more ' intimate acquaintance 
•with the heart of this extraordinary 
young man ; to whom, however, she 
could not refuse her sincere esteem. 

She had originally considered it a very 
amusing thing to inspire the insensible 
Valdenburg with love; but she now ex- 
perienced a secret pleasure in believing 
that she should one day become his wife; 
and in indulging this idea, she sometimes 
almost forgot his rank and his brilliant 
expectations^ 

A regard so serious and so ardent as 
that he had discovered for her, could no 
longer remaiin the object of a childish 
coquetry ; and she consequently changed 
her tone and manner, gave the subject of 
their conversations a more serious turn^ 

and 
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and endeavoured to lead them to those 

• 

which miglit be analagous to the tastes 
and studies of Valdenburg, who seldom 
suffered his sentiments or his acquired 
knowledge to appear; but with Julia he 
dropped his inexorable reserve : and she 
then discerned, as far as her own capa- 
city would allovv^, the uncommon eleva- 
tion, generosity, and greatness of that 
mind so little known and so ill-judged by 
the world 

* 

To her he imparted the source of hf* 
misfortunes; he spoke of the destruction! 
of his youthful happiness, and of the 
narrow bounds of his future hopes and 
expectations: and Julia could not avoid 
observing that m his ideas of equity and 
virtue he soared not only above the gene- 
rality of men, but even infinitely beyond 
her own conception of the one and the 
©thcF* 

jn 6 In 
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In this child of misfortune, whom she 
liad hitherto contented herself with judg- 
ing more favourably than the rest of his 
fellow-beings had allowed themselves to 
do, slie found so much sensibility, accom- 
panied with so much energy and feeliag, 
so modest a self-estimation, with so much 
sublimity of idea, so unaffected a good* 
ness, and so few pretensions, that she felt 
ashamed of Iiaving for a moment consi- 
dered his passion for her as a mere grati- 
fication of her vanity; yet, notwith^ 
standing these reproaches of her con- 
science, she could not forbear renewing 
ber hypocritical game, to impose upon the 
love and credulity of Yaldenburg. 

She was so accustomed indeed to act 
a part in society^ that she almost im* 
posed upon herself when she sought ta 
new-model her mind and princ^Ies to 
accord with his; and believed that to 
render them perfectly just, noble, and 

estimable, 
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estimable, she had required only such an 
example: she persuaded herself, and stilt 
better did she persuade the man wha 
adored her, that she possessed the mosk 
elevated sentiments and the most sublime 
virtues; and this assumption of charac- 
ter was exquisitely varnished over by the 
facile and captivating graces she had re» 
ce^ved from Nature* 

Valdenburg rma^ned that he had at 
length met with the being his fancy had 
framed* as the perfect work of Nature ; 
he even went further in opmion, and be* 
Iteved that such a soul could scarcely 
exist but in the celestial regions r and of 
this heavenly creature he possessed the 
confidence, the friendshij^ the esteem- 
be ventured not yettaadd^ the iovet 

In the midst of the iflusion by which 
Julia had enshrined her heart in virtues 
sbe did not possess^ and sentin^nts she 
was incapable of Reeling, she suffered 

herself 
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herself to be led, by^ the enthusiasm of tFie 
part she acted, farther than her general 
prudence would have otherwise permitted 
her to go : she discerned the struggles of 
Valdenburg when his heart urged him to 
an explanation, and she believed it wouM 
.be an effort worthy of herself to end them 
by an explicit avowal of her own love. 

She forgot, whilst sjie reflected upon 
the best mode of making the intended 
confession, what Valdenburg had once 
uttered — that a well-disposed heart is the 
best and surest guide in affairs of deli- 
, cacy; and that when we bestow an ex- 
treme attention upon the manner of per- 
forming an action, the heart can be but 
little interested in it : neither did she 
recollect the whisperings of that heart 
which was not insensible to the apprehen- 
ision she sometimes conceived — that the 
father of Valdenburg might perhaps dis- 
approve their union ; and if so, that the 
step she was on the point of taking might 

compel 
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compel her to remain for ever in the de- 
pendant state she abhorred : still, how- 
ever, she resolved, at every event, to 
display to her lover a tenderness of affec- 
tion that rose superior to vulgar preju- 
dices, and could only proceed from the 
most distinguished generosity* 

The next time therefore that she en- 
countered Valdenburg in the garden^ she 
advanced to meet him with a smile, whilst 
her cheeks glowed with a livelier red, 
from the effect of .the timidity she could 
not wholly conquer, and from a pompous 
consciousness of her intended sacrifice of 
the prescribed modesty of her sex to ex- 
alted love : her eyes were animated with a 
gentle lustre, and her heart throbbed in 
the expectation of the interesting mo- 
ment that was approaching. 

Never had she appeared to him so 
beautiful, so full of sensibility, and 

innoceat 
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inno(ient confidence. She placed her hand: 
in his> and motioned to hrm to seat him- 
.self beside her, on a Kttle bench in a sort 
^ bower where they oftea naet and eon?* 
Tcrsed, 

The tenderness her look expressed^ an4^ 
the unequal and agitated motion of her 
Vosono, no longer perniitted Valdenburg 
to mistake the sentiment that occupiecfc 
her mind ; and he waa almost impelled to. 
throw himself at her feet, when /ulia^ 
fearing ta be deprired by any previous; 
declaration ea his part, of the tFium|)^ 
ant generosity she meditated^ preveujted 
purpose, by &xiag his attentio&i. 



** Valdenburg !" said she, in ^ trem^ 
blbtg accent : but ker eyes filled at thist 
moment with involuntary tears; and 
though sli€ wished that her noble avowal 
should not be characterised by any weak-^ 
siesfi, she could not resist her emotion.— \ 

*' Valdcix- 
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*^ Valclenbprg P repeated she : and her 
tears fell upon her cheeks. 

Shocked and alarmed at her painful 
agitation^ he arose and took her hand. 

•* You love me, Valdenburg," conti- 
nued Julia, ** and I——'* 

She could not proceed ;. and her eyes 
fell to the ground. 

He now more than partook her dis- 
tress, and misconceiving the cause of it, 
pressed her hand in an agony, and ex- 
claimed — ** Julia, do not thus tremble \ 
You are compelled to rob my soul of 
these dreams of happiness I have incau- 
tiously indulged; but you are not cul- 
pable, and^ I am inured to miseiy ! 
Faiewell !" — And his head fell upon the 
hand he held. 

Surprised 
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Surprised at the unexpected turn he 
had given to the conversation, Julia found 
that she must immediately explain her- 
self; and resting her face on his shoulder, 
she uttered, in a low voice-—** Julia 
loves you!" 

Valdenburg, pale and motionless, re- 
garded her with a look that seemed to 
say — **. Can this be truer" then strain- 
ing her with transport to his heart, he 
felt convinced of his happiness by the 
hand that trembled in his, by the burning 
.cheek of Julia, and the exclamation that 
escaped her. 

He then fell at her feet, and the only 
expression that burst from his lips was an 
apostrophe of admiration at the exalted 
generosity of Julia. For the first time in 
his life, he experienced a sensation of 
joy unmixed with pain ; his senses were 
bewildered, but his heart was contented 
and happy; and when he found, time to 

reflect 
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reflect upon the conduct of his beloved 
Julia, upon the struggles it must have 
cost her timidity and modesty to make 
known her attachment, ere he had expli- 
citly declared his, his gratitude was as 
boundless as his affection, and he^thought 
the most entire devotion, the most pro- 
found veneration, unequal to the senti- 
ments she ought to inspire: every little 
amusement or satisfaction, independent of 
Julia, which he happened to taste, he 
reproached himself for, as a sort of in- 
fidelity almost unpardonable. 

For some time Julia was contented to 
soar with him into the regions of enthu- 
siasm ; but her mundane thoughts soon 
reverted to , the earth she had quitted, and 
she failed not to employ the first tranquil 
minute she could obtain from her wild and 
ardent lover, in endeavouring to realize^ 
her project of independence. 

'* Will your father," said she, '* con- 
sent 
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sent to our union, think yoii, Valdeti* 
burg?" 

He replied by a gesture intimatm^ 
doubt, and added — *• My father, Julia, 
is the only being who will not perhaps 
applaud my lover yet I hope he will xkot 
disapprove it ; for what objection can be 
retain when he has once seen you? But, 
on the other hand, when I reflect— I 
cannot say it without horror-rthat he 
hates me, and that he may but, Ju- 
lia, why should we suffer these apprehen- 
sions, when no obstacle can arise to pre- 
vent our happiness?" 

** No obstacle!" repeated she: ^^ and 
suppose your father should oppose it r— • 
How am I to understand your" 

** I mean to say," 4ie replied, pressing 
his hand upon her heart, *' that my hap- 
piness is centered here! Here, my Julia, 
must I seek for all I can ever taste of 
felicity ! If you consent to become 
mine, every thing else will be indifferent to 

me; 
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me ; and whether I must live in a savage 
desert, on a throne, or in a cottage, I 
shall be equally blessed: if my father 
refuse his approbation, if the whole 
world oppose me, I shall smile in con- 
tempt at their vain efforts. Have I 
not found a heart attached to me by 
esteem and love? Reposing in security 
on this noble and generous heart, I am 
is well assured of my happiness as if thri^ 
Powers of heaven had decreed it to me : 
my paradise will ever be where my Julia 
is ; and if my father were to testify his 
discontent at my choice, I would fly 
with her to some far-distant place, where, 
with only the vault of heaven to cover 
us, wc would laugh at the fruitless anger 
of interested men !" 

Ab he uttered this effusion, he drew 
her closer to his heart, and regarded her 
with redoubled tenderness. 

Julia did not entirely coincide with 

such 
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such sublime opinions : she smiled^ it is 
true, at the exalted attachment of her 
lover, ^ and returned his looks of affec- 
tion; but yet she recurred to her first 
question — *^ Can we not think of any 
means to obtain the consent of your 
father?" ' 

Valdenburg then confided to her, with- 
out hesitation, that the Baron had long 
destiiled for him a young woman of large 
fortune ; and that he was not a man to 
abandon any plan he had once formed, 
more especially any plan relating to him. 

** Yet you appear very tranqtiil re- 
specting it!'' observed Julia, a little 
piqued. 

*' Why not, my Julia? A father has 
his rights, a son his privileges — and strll 
more does man possess that of making 
his own election, where happiness or mi- 
sery must follow the choice! I have 
earnestly endeavoured to persuade my 

father 
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father that I would willingly obey him in 
every other point; but as to this mar- 
riage, it certainly would not have taken 
place, even if I had not become ac- 
quainted with Julia." 
^* What then would you have done?'* 
'^ I should not have consented to it/* 
" But if your father had compelled 
you?'' 

" How can the will of a man be com-* 
pelled, my Julia?" 

*M do not quite understand you, my 
dear Valdenburg : your father would 
have threatened to disinherit you, and I 
have heard that you are almost entirely 

dependant on him : in that case " 

** He certainly would not confine him- 
self to a mere threat," replied Valden- 
burg, cnl'iily. 

*^ Is Ui- fortune 3'Out grandmother be- 
queatixed you, sufKcient then to niai itain 
you?" 

*^ It is no lonpjer in my possession: I 
have given it up to my fv'.tiier. " 

'' That 
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** That was rather imprudent! Sup* 
pose he should now disinherit you?" 

** Julia," resumed Valdenburg, with 
impressive tenderness, *' I have never 
feared poverty sufficiently to place its in- 
conveniences in competition even with 
the performance of the commonest duty; 
a mere whim would have almost de-cided 
me to make it my preferable choice: 
judge then, if blessed with your society 
and your love, whether I should tremble 
MHth the apprehension of losing a nominal 
advantage, which often renders men more 
miserable than tl\e penury they dread !" 

•' But, my dear eccentric friend, what 
would you then do for the support of 
existence ?'* 

** I would toir for you, Julia; I 
would love you, and be happy with you!" 

** In poverty — in extreme poverty, 
Valdenburg? You still believe then, that 
my relations would allow me to give you 
my hand ?" 

6 ** Not 
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*' Not your uncle, assuredly," replied 
Valdenburg, in a hasty accent; '^ for 
he would become the devil's aid-de-camp 
to obtain an increase of wealth !" 

* * Well then, my friend, you see '*^ 

*' I see, I feel that Julia should rely 

upon me — that we should leave the house 
where her merits cannot be discerned, 
and that " 

* ^ Elope, my dear Valdenburg ! Consi- 
der, my honour, my reputation !" 

^ * * You would merely follow your hus- 
band,*' said Valdenburg, gravely. 

Julia now gave the conference another 
turn, and evading any further argument, 
sincerely hoped that things would never 
be carried to such extremity. 

In a few days she began to reflect 
coolly on what had passed, and per- 
ceived that she had acted very impru- 
dently in committing herself with a being 
. VOL. I. L so 
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VaLDENBURG bad rightly miotmed 
Julia that the favourite project of his 
'&ther at that raoment was to unite him 
to a lady^ of large fortune and of a noble 
family; 'and it was equally true that when 
the proj^osition bad been made tohim^ he 
had replied, m a calm and decided ac- 
cent—** I, shall not .agp^e to rt.: the 
right which a father certainly has to duty 
and obedience, bas its boundaries, '' 

X. S The 
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The Baron, however, who was little 
acquainted with the mind of his son, 
imagined that he would yield to his im- 
portunities and reiterated commands, and 
he had written to the Chamberlain his 
views for Valdenburg; so that the intel- 
ligence was confirmed tp Julia by her 
uncle, whom she one day artfully inter- 
rogated on the subject. At the sgme 
time, he drew such a portrait of the 
Baron, that she plainly perceived there 
could be Httle hope of obtaining his con- 
sent to any other marriage than the one 
he had thought proper to approve. 

Julia mentioned this to his son ; and 
he assented, without hesitation, to the 
suggestions that naturally arose; but his 
own flight, and that of his beloved, he 
still repeated, would shield them from the 
po\vcr of his father. 

In vain did the luckless Julia consider 
and reconsider her present situation, 

difficulties 
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difficulties without number presented 
themselves on every side : the plan Val- 
denhurg proposed was not by any means 
to her taste. Her love declined very sen- 
sibly, and the efforts she made to con- 
ceal the change from the most ardent and 
passionate of men, increased her cold- 
ness : still, however, she felt some re- 
maining hiclination for him ; but it was 
not by any means tinctured with enthu- 
siasm or romance; and she began to re- 
flect very seriously upon the best manner 
of withdrawing from him, without ex- 
posing herself to disgrace and reproach. 

In the interim, the Baron wrote to his 
son, to require his instant obedience ou 
the point already agitated between them ; 
and Valdenburg replied, with respectful 
firmness, that on this single occasion he 
found obedience impossible. 

He would then have mentioned Julia, 
and spoken of their reciprocal attach- 

L 3 ment, 



ment, but, with numberless tears aad 
prayersi she dissuaded him from his pur- 
ple. 

** Surely sincerity and openness would 
answer to us better' than this conceal-* 
ment," said he, in a serious tone; .** but 
it shall be at you please : if this hearty 
this hfttid are mine, I care not for the 
rest-^but. Oh Julia-**—" 

He sfauddeted, and ceased. 

The reply of the Baron brought bim 
the Expected menace of depriving him of 
his inheritance; and Valderiburg, in rc- 
tuni, avowed his sentiments on the sub« 

A few days after, the Baron himself 
arrived at the Castle de Fieftenthal, and 
commanded his son to prepare for his 
immediate removftl. 



On 



r 
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• 

On receiving the ord^r, Valdenburg 
hastily sought Julia^ and haying imr 
parted it to her, he > 5?ized her hand, ex- 
claiming, in an animated tone — ** No\y 
it i§ tl^at yoi^ musf CQUsev^t to fly I'* 

Jtili^, it^ inconceivably alarm, en^pa* 
V04|red tjpi calm hi$ eipotion, apfl coni- 
JHfed hiifl to ^Hbmit tp thp piypined de- 
parturq. 

** He is your parent," said she; ** you 
^re his only chil(J, and hp \yin at If ngth 
relent: but op thi? ppxrasion yoi^ should 
endeavqur tp concili^tp |:hje Pafob by 
yielding to his injunction." . 

^* Julia," refurne4 Yaldenburg, *' you 
Jcuov Jiim npt 1 ' 

Yet he cposented to returij with hif 
father, at her urgent entreaties : what 
indeecl, deyotpd ^s he wag, could he re- 
fuse hjsr ! 

L 4> Julia 
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Julia was far from entertaining the 
hope that she was so anxious to impart 
to the bosom of Vaklenburg ; but she 
thought herself better secured from the 
danger of a discovery, if she could pre- 
vail upon him to repiove to a distance 
from her : his passion, which was ren- 
dered even yet more impetuous by the 
obstacles he encountered, made her trem* 
ble when she considered the part she had 
acted. 






Iquit you,'* said Valdenburg — *' I 
go, Julia: but reflect upon the sacri- 
fice which you only could have induced 
me to make!" 

** A fidelity which no circumstance 
can have the power of shaking," replied 
she; /* my hand and never-ceasing affec- 
tion shall be your recompence !** 

He embraced her/ and set out for the 
country residence of his father with the 

most 
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most dark and mournful presages. The 
Baron did not accompany him, because* 
he could not endure, he said, to travel 
with his rebellious and gloomy-minded 
son. 

The drooping hopes of Julia were now, 
however, rather revived, on observing 
that the father of hef lover regarded her 
with a very particular complacency : she 
redoubled her usual efforts to please, and 
soon succeeded in wholly captivating his 
good opinion and esteem. 

At the Chateau de Fleffenthal the 
conduct of Valdenburg had created only 
favourable prejudices; and the Baron, 
who was perpetually assailed by commen- 
dations he neither chose to believe, nor 
desired to hear, fancied that the whole 
family were in a combination to deceive 
him, and addrt*ssed himself to Julia to 
learn the truth; who enlarged still more 
on the amiable conduct of his son, and 

L 5 related 
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delated many cincumstances %he had ofc- 
fierved, .and many sentences and cKpres- 
sions which had fa:)len from the lips of 
Valdenburg, indi<jattive ^f love and Te* 
spect for his father. 

'* You think flien, my lovely cousm," 
Said the Baron, *^ that he will act length 
obey Iny injunctions: 



;•' 



Julia felt embarrassed Jtt this unex- 
pected demand : she sought, however, 
for the most plausible exrcuses for his 
obstinacy, and concluded by saying that 
-ehe believed the Baron might give up 
every idea of enforcing his compliance 
on one single point ; but except the pro- 
jected marriage, he might expect and 
obtain every thing from the docility of 
Valdenburg. 

** Except precisely wh^t my heart is 
most interested in obtaining !'^ replied the 
'Barou : ** yes, he is undoubtedly a very 

docile 



docile youug ipsu^ ! Yqu 4^ not know the 
jjatijve Qf ithis vile, mjuli^b, unsocial bejug, 
5W^>Q fyofn ifxfyijicy \\^ WQsJt vi*nHatiuraUy 
ibL\nclq(}l (his principal and 4c^iies^ fin^us.e- 
moat on the tor;»ent3 he has gi.ven liis 
parents! Ih^ve;dwe:forhim wh^t feyv.rHher 
jfe,th.er^,W^uld.hAve,UQnje ^but my ind u^genqe 
and forbearance end here ! My deo^r lainA 
amiable cousin, I cannot listen to the 
.e^ci^e^ yo^iji wqu^d advance for him ; for 
J have entir-G]y>ett Jed aacl dptermin^l 
ViW^. ^J^ls pixvriiage \viliich he r^fii^s to 
conclude — and l)^ jciip^ws it: ,my hanour 
is engaged, and my sacred word pledged ; 
on th^t .\^:^xl and tli^t jliopou;-, thjer^^ore, 
J[ .s.wear th^ he ^h^li qtiey ive, pr ^ive up 
.€i\;er^y jjqiiiuy pf my foxt,\xnf ! " 

This decUrjatipn >v)is ^so ^Qs^ti\x that 

^ Ui\\a <:ou|ld ,not c}ou|>t ,but |t would l^e 

equally conclusive: she ^nj^ateil tl^e 

hapless fate of Valdenburg, but as his 

^fatU^r mu^t of necessity disinherit him, 

jl\c ;W,at? Kry ^edd^e^l ^in Ijer ^rQ?o}ution 

L 6 not 
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not to unite her destiny with his. Stilt, 
however, she could not forbear endeaf- 
vouring to exert her evident influence 
over the Baron, to induce him to think 
with her that it was rather too great an 
exertion of prerogative to force a son 
into a marriage with a woman he could 
not like. 



All her arguments and representations 
were, however, entirely unavailing, and 
she then perceived that she mnst wholly 
abandon her former hopes. 

In resolving upon this renunciation, 
she thanked Heaven that Valdenburg alone 
was acquainted with her imprudent ad- 
vances; and she was so well assured of 
his generosity, that she had very little fear 
he would be tempted by any ill treatment 
to disclose them« 

But though the projects of Julia were 
annihilated by her conferences with the 

Baron, 
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Baron, she was at the same time securing 
to herself another lover, without being, 
for some time at least, conscious of her 
conquest: each succeeding day the father 
of Valdenburg became more firmly at- 
tached to his young and portionless rela- 
tion ; he was continually making her 
very considerable presents, he praised her 
good sense, was amused by her wit, 2[d- 
mired the grace and beauty of her per- 
son, and perpetually deferred his long- 
talked-of departure. 

The Baron was about fifty years of 
age ; but his manners were pleasing, and 
his conversation lively and agreeable : he 
was generallj' esteemed a man of sense, 
and never displayed any harshness of tem- 
per but to his unfortunate son; his figure 
and countenance were not without dig- 
nity ; and he inspired a general sentiment 
of respect and consideration, which the 
keen eye of Julia had not failed to 
reniark. 

Every 
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^viry day his depQi^ta^at became ijnof^ 
tender, and ^is ada>ira,tion mor,e ybiblc;; 
^wd at length lie requested t^ie imcje qf 
jJuli^ to learn from herself ^f, not\v^ith- 
jltrfimjiftg tlie ii>eqAjiality of their ages, sl^ 
.W>vld cop3eftt to marry hini* 

*■* Jfuti^," .exolaUwd "the lOhambei la^o, 
jCfttctningih^r Ap^^-tnwit wUb p^eqipitfttion, 
V iL lvav€ ^<;eUQnt ^ex^.fQv yqu ! T\)fi 
^Bftron of yaldQ<[ibMrgrrri)'ou qafP gjieifS 
what I would say — piy id^^r JiilJA, Ahe 
Baron wishes to become your husband !'* 

.Julia tii^(>ed pAle, ;8ft^.^ JiiHl^fiP tpeinQr 
j^i?fd )m^ 

^' lOh -li^y wcle ! it is imj^^p^ible, !" . ^ 
jfQpVied, ^vrth :aii ;;^$peQt. of Qpn^ter^atipji : 
•^* Qli my uncle! return inrtantly tp bimi 
^nd-tell hifn it is juti^^vly ipippssibje I" 

*^ And v;l>y impo^sibie, .mjy^air^ijieqe?' 
;I h^ve, on tbe.contrar^y, gi^yen .tl>e J^^ron 
to understand that I shall forward^I^^s s^lt 

with 
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wfli mv whole intepest; and I am now 
going to infoiTfi bim .that you aeseat.to if 
very petdHy." 

He wouW then 1>av»e 'left the apartment ; 
hvtt Jiilia, in inexpressible agony, de^ 
tainedliim, *fell at his fieet, and conjured 
him, Avifli a fiodd of -teaw, not to .proci^ 
pita^ lier iatoa^seiy «be could not:SDp- 
port even in idea. 

'* ^Kfse, and listen I:© me I" Telu+ued 
•her «ncle, in ^ ecAd and authopitatlive 
.tone: *'*the -Baron of Valdenburg, thp 
Ti-die^t^man i-n*this State, pdlite, sensible, 
fw^ll-informeil, and not far advanced in 
-years, demands, the 'band of the poor op- 
-phan 3ulia de Fieflfentbal, who cannot 
boast of one earthly good, but a pretty 
-person, of Avhidi a few 'years will destroy 
the attractions : 'Miss Julia will tbe^efoijp 
consent to the proposal, or I shall imme- 
diately send her to her aunt, with ^whom 
slie must nranage to live as well as she 
4 can. 
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can. In short, Julia, it does not suit 
you to be romantic : I can allow indeed 
a few little airs and absurdities on such an 
occasion, and even that look of terror 
and confusion which you have now put 
on, because it is far from being unbe- 
coming; at the same time, when a noble 
and splendid establishment is in question, 
1 expect an answer dictated by good sense 
and discretion. 

Julia could scarcely have been menaced 
with any thing more unpleasant and re- 
pugnant to her than the hint of sending 
her to her aunt, with whom she had 
suffered, for three long and dreary years, 
all that a dependant can possibly be made 
to suffer : yet the idea of marrying the 
father of Valdenburg was still more 
dreadful to her, and she shuddered at the 
prospect of such an union. 

** I leave you to reflect upon what I 
have said," resumed her uncle: ** 1 shall 

tell 
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tell the Baron that his proposition was so 
unexpected that you are rather surprised 
at it, and that you entreat a few days to 
consider the matter. And as to the real 
state of the case, I embarrass myself very 
little about it; for in a fortnight, or a 
month at most, you -shall become Baron- 
ess of Valdenburg I Such extreme good 
foi'tune as this, people do not meet with 
twice in their lives! For the present, 
therefore, adieu, my simple fiiece!" 

Scarcely had her uncle closed the door, 
when Julia arose from her seat, with a 
firm resolution to refuse her assent to the 
detested marriage, whatever it might cost 
her. 

'* I would prefer, a thousand ttmes^," 
exclaimed she, ** to be condemned to 
pass my wre*^ched life under the roof of 
my aunt, rather than subject myself to 
the horror of behoMiup; Valdcnburj!:, 
after having so pertidioubly, so cruelly 

used 
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H$c4 Uim !-r^Al^, I pow s^e that Uo waf 
rjght-^fligUt wa3 o^r only refpge !" 

If V^lcl^nburg had still b?ea ne^r tj^r, 
Juli^ wpi^ld instantly hAvefoUowpd wher- 
ever he might lead ; bi^t now, left whplly 
to lierself, without advice, withop^; suc- 
couri and wfipting, in fact^ th^t d^Qi^- 
sjon aad energy of chaFact^f wili^h shg 
h^l iwaiely l^plieved herself |;o pos¥ip.§5 
whilst hep aotil Wi^a electrifies^ by the en-r 
thusiastic spirit of her lover, she could 
not r^sojvQ to ^ct pithfSF with h^p}?Ba, or 
©vp9 with epmrooft q^n4i^ur» 

The wJiok night i^lie remaia^ ip tmn, 
and withous closing her eyes : this dre^r 
ed tnarriage, her equally dreaded aunt, 
ih& love aiul d^pair of Valdenbi)jrg> ^ind 
the immense fortune of h}? f^thef, aU 
<;ombined to retain hef jn g'n agUatipff 
that nearly boricjiered pm despjv. 
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The next morning &he descended to 
the breakfast-saloon with her aspect 
pale, her eyes . red and swelled, and her 
heart almost bursting : she had, however, 
decided to deprive the Baron of those 
hopes her uticle had given him, though 
she could not persuade herself to reveal 
the attachment she now found reviving 
in her heart for his hapless socu 

V 

I 

^ But she was not allowed any opportu^ 
nity of putting this resolution in prac- 
tice; for the Baran, by tlie advice of her 
uncle, avcMded any mention of his parti* 
cular views, and in the course of the day 
he left the house, to attend to the duties 
of his office near the person of his Sove- 
reign. 

When Julia again appearied at dinner, 
she found a large cii^Je of the Fjeffenthd 
family assembled; in the midst of which 
she beheld her feared and detested aunt, 
who had been purposdy ^nt for the pre^ 

ceding 
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cedinsf evenin<]: from some distance.— 
When the repast was concluded, the 
Chamberlain, in a pompous accent, an- 
nounced the proposal of the Baron de 
Valdenburg; which created a wonderful 
surprise in every one present, and Julia 
was universally and warmly felicitated 
upon her happiness in procuring so bril- 
liant an establishment: but their asto- 
nishment redoubled when she declared 
that she was resolved to refuse it. 

^* Julia," cried her uncle, in a voice 
of anger, ** if all this folly is not merely 
meant to shew your importance, let me 
tell you that you are carrying on the farce 
a little too far! You may think as 
you please— but I declare to you, in that 
case, you must seek another lH>me ; for 
in my house no one shall act in so prepos- 
terous and fmntic a manner !" 

Every individual of the family now 
exclaimed against her most vehemently ; 

and 
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and her dreaded aunt, with a shrill voice 
and an acrimonious countenance, over- 
whehned the agonized Julia with mingled 
menace and exhortation. All that she 
had suffered from this unfeeling relation 
presented itself in lively colours to her 
imagination, and she wept and trembled. 

She was not suffered to utter a single 
word of justification : indeed amidst the 
torrent of reproaches that poured upon 
her from every quarter, it was impossible 
she could have been for a moment heard: 
and at length she was compelled to pro- 
mise that she would further consider the 
proposal ere she finally resolved upon it. 

The next day the Baron returned, to the 
extreme horror of Julia, who had intended, 
however, to speak to him privately, and 
throw herself upon his generosity; but 
some one of the family perpetually and 
obstinately persevered in attending her 
steps; and in the evening, the Baron 

guessing 
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gaesising the expectations of t!iw condatc 
of Fiefibntbalsy retiewed bk sutt in fbriDi 
ia the presence of the >diole assembly. 

Every eye was now fixed upoti her, 
and the mien of the aunt presented to 
the imagination of the unhappy girl %o 
horrible a menace of future misery, that 
}ier courage forsook her, and paie and 
trembling «be contented hersdf with 
entreating a little further time for ic« 
Section. 

From thb moment her destiny was 
decided: the most expensive presents 
were forced upon hef acceptance— *evcry 
day was ?ijite, and Julia the object of 
it: she w«as overwhelmed Mrith officious 
and premature congratulations; and so 
completely suiTounded by her raiations, 
and ^tunsed by their comments aiid ie* 
licitatioQS, tfeat it was imposstWe to de- 
vote a single hour to her anxieties and to 
Tecolledlion. To all this mig-bt be added 

a moment- 
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a teorhfehtkl-y i&ek th^t irould flo*^ and 
then iiifetveht df thfe independence ever 
ko flattering t6 her itti^ginfetibn, n iJtte, 
tequiJ>a^eS, a Ao/fe€^*--thiLt bles^itig Which 
pobr Julia h^d nevfer knowh — el^gatit 
li'ousfes, 'i\rbttt ^he might receive in het 
tul-n the kdulatidti of thCSe tiatighty re- 
latives who had perp6tiially leiideavoured 
to humiliate and mortify her — the eon* 
sideration of the rich, the respect of the 
less exalted; every thing, in short, which 
had been the bbject of her ardent ambi- 
tion. 

A superb ball V^s given by the 15aroii 
to the whole Court; and Julia, the idol of 
'the day, was dazzled With the brilliaticy 
thai •siirfolinded her, and intoxicated 
Vitb thfe hoi^age which eVe'ry oHe offered, 
in consideration of the rank she Wd:s 
shortly expected to fill^ rather than in 
complitoeftt to her youth atid her charms. 

The 
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The scene failed not of the effect ex- 
pected by the artful Chamberlain de Fief- 
fenthal; \vho chose this moment, when 
the mind of his niece was in a whirl of 
pleasing confusion, aided too by the 
secret complacency it inspired, to call for 
her explicit determination, which her 
ancient adorer awaited with extreme im- 
patience. 

She had been drawn rather apart from 
the gay scene by her uncle, and she had 
even then sufficient leisure to compare it 
with the abode of her aunt. She gave 
the fatal consent; but at the same instant 
the sudden pang that seized her heart 
announced to the conscious bosom in 
which it beat with such uneasy rapidity, 
all the perfidy, the cruelty of this shame- 
ful weakness. 

Julia now became desperate ; she could 
not recede — she wished not to look for- 
ward 
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^ard, and endeavoured to silence the 
reproaches of her conscience by plunging^ 
into dissipation. 

But al the day fixed upon for her mar* 
riage drew nigh, she shuddered, and 
vainly sought to shrink from its approach; 
she even endeavoured to delay it, and to 
find some reason for breaking with the 
Baron: but tiot the slightest pretext 
presented itself td her bewildered mind ; 
and having now constantly before her 
eyes tha image of Valdenburg, betrayed 
and driven to despair and madness — Val* 
denburg, whom she must henceforth call 
her son, she forgot all that had appeared 
to her an extenuation of her perfidy, and 
i^ll that she onc^ believed could console 
and reward her for it. 

! 

Yet though in hei* present agony of 
mind, she found herself capable of under- 
taking any thiiig that might extricate her 
fronii « situatioQ almost insupportable, she 

you 1* H made 
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made no decisive effort to emancipato 
herself but waited the event, like a pre-^ 
destined victim* 

But hfer mvn sufferings, however keen, 
almost vanished before the idea of the 
misery Valdenburg must feel, when he 
karned her marriage with his father; and 
this horf id and tcH^menting thought was 
still predominant, even after the dreaded 
day had dawned that was to give her to 
the Baron* 

When the ceremony was concluded and 
lier fate accomplished, Julia fell senseless 
at the foot of the altar. A murmur of 
compassion arose amidst the spectator j 
and even her uncle experienced a mo-r 
mentary remorse, s^cretly^ exclaiming^ 
as he regarded his lifeless niece—*' 1 fear 
this will not terminate well 1" 

- Again Jnlia essaj'ed the effects of dissi- 
pation,* and plunged into a vortex jpf 

r. r gaiety 
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"gaiety and amusement ; but Vainly did she 
try to deaden her feelings. 

When the day of their departure fdr 
'the chateau of the Baron arrived, which 
Iter ddnsCious motive had denied her the 
power of retarding, the idea of meeting^ 
Valdenburg disordered hef whole frame, 
^nd she was conducted to the carriage in a 
state of stupor almost amounting to in- 
sensibility ; nor did she in any degree 
recover her recollection until the Baroh 
accidentally mentioned that his son was 
t)n a visit at a neighbouring villa. 

Irhis unhappy young itiatt was efatirely 
ignorant of what had recently happened, 
as his father thought it quite unnecessary 
to speak to him of his marriage Until they 
met ; and Valdenbui'g had been employed 
rather in performing the duties of huma- 
nity than in the less important ones of 
•society; for he had been remaining a 
fortnight with e solitary vafetudiilariati, 

MS and 
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and had scarcely returned to the mansion 
of his father half an hour when the 
Baron arrived at it himself with his 
bride. 

The prepared sta;te of every apartment 
.imn>ediately struck Valdenburg; but not 
meeting at the moment with any one to 
whom he could demand the reason of 
this, he soon ceased to think of.it, and 
falling into his usual abstraction, mused 
upon his beloved, his idolized Julia* In 
her absence ever sad and thoughtful, he 
had unconsciously fixed his eyes upon a 
picture that decorated the saloon, repre- 
aenting his mother and his beautiful bro« 
thers, when the door opened, and Julia 
herself appeared, conducted by the Ba- 
ron. A vision so unexpected, over- 
whelmed him with surprise and joy, and, 
without entertaining the most remote 
suspicion of the truth, he was springing 
forward to meet her, when Julia, shocked 
and co-founded at his presence^ turned 

towards 
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towards her woman, who was following 
her to the dressing-room whither the 
Baron was leading her, and leaned foit 
support upon her arm. 

Her'^husband meantttne began to infoTm 
his son of his marriage ; but his commu- 
nication was interrupted by an exclama* 
tion from the femme-de-chambre, who 
called out, in an accent of terror—** My 
Lady is fainting !" 

The Baron instantly flew to her assist- 
ance, and without observing that Val- 
denburg, nearly in the same situatioiT,. 
was obliged to sustain himself against a 
marble column, scarcely colder or jnore 
colourless than himself. 

When J ulia revived, the hapless object 
of her perfidy had disappeared, and his 
father, who was the first to remark his 
silent evasion, indignant at what he 
attributed to contempt or aversion, said^ 

ii 3 ia 
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in a voice of anger—** My son has 
already given us a specimen of his atten- 
tion and respect !'^ 

Julia would fain have uttered something 
to excuse the conduct of Vatdenburg — 
she endeavoured to smile too, to amelio- 
rate the wrath of the Baron; but her 
senses were yet confused, and her heart 
seemed bursting, so that her words were 
incomprehensible, and her smile only an 
effort. 

Tlie unhappy, ill-fated Valdenburg had 
flown he cared not whither ; and his re- 
collection only returned to him when he 
found himself in the midst of a thick 
WQod, which he had penetrated he knew 
not how. In the horror that had seized 
his soul, and the frantic emotions that 
overwhelmed him, he threw himself on 
the earth, against which he dashed his 
head with violence; and at length 

exhausted 
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exhausted himself l)y the forcer of his 
agitation. 

In this situation, the idea occurred to 
him that his father perhaps had merely 
intended to occasion him a pleasing sur- 
prise^ by conducting Jnlia to his house 
as a bride : that she had confessed theit 
mutual love, and with the power of per- 
suasion, which he himself had found so 
kresrstible, had wrested the approbation 
of the Baron, who meant to present her 
to him as his own daughter and the bel- 
ieved wife of his son* 

This appeared indeed so much more 
probable than the marriage of his father, 
that he started up in a transport of joy, 
exclaiming—** Yes, yes — it must be sol 
How could I be mad enough to- imaginie 
any thing sa wildly horrible !" 

With agitated haste, he retraced hh 
vay ta the mansion ; but in Crossing la. 

K 4 lawn 
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lawn immediately before it, he beteld 
Julia near a window, still pale and lan- 
guid, supported in the arms of the 
Baron, whose caresses indeed she did not 

return; but Valdenburg had seen enough 
to convince him that the dreadful su|a;« 
gestion of the morning was but too welt 
founded. 

He uttered a deep groan, and gnash-* 
iDg his teeth with rage and anguish^ 
rushed to his own apartment, where he 
shut himself up, and, entirely overpow- 
ered by the shock, threw himself on his 
bed, and resigned himself to the deepest 
despair. 

In this state he continued until mora- 
ing, repeating from time to time, with 
wild fury — '* She. is tlifen the wife of my 
father ! — Julia — his wife ! — and men act- 
ing thus expect to be revered and loved ! 
— Julia,, whom I cherished in my inward 
heart, the wife of my father I— Oh God t 

can 
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can I support it l—^the wife of my 
father ! 



I i ' I I r 



The Mother- in- kwi 



« Brother Joseph," said my father 
m a faint voice, and giving my uncle the 
Bible, which had been brought to him> 
whilst he was confined to his bed by 
indisposition — ** brother Joseph, ther 
more I read this book, the more strongly 
I am convinced of the truth of these* 
words — ^ Judge not, lest ye be jjadged— * 
condemn not!' When 1 have examined^ 

14 5- myself 
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myself impartially, my dear Joseph, and 
asked myself in what I am benevolent. or 
good, I find that I am not entitled to 
raise myself from a bed of sickness with 
any degree of pride or self-satisfaction. — 
Without doubt, when every thing goes 
on well, I am tolerably placid myself; 
but^ when I look over my journal, and 
find an unpleasant nota-benCy of some 
event out of the common course, I always 
feel an answering one on my conscience ! 
I was tolerably free from inquietude how- 
ever, until that unfortunate affair of Su- 
zette — may Heaven take compassion on 
that poor girl, and be more merciful to 
her than we have been, to whose paternal 
care and guidance Providence entrusted 
her ! 1 must acknowledge, brother Jo- 
seph, that it was a very trying circum- 
stance; but how did we conduct our- 
selves in it? Suzette was culpable, cer- 
tainly ; but her extreme youth, and her 
subsequent penitence, considered, she was 
not the most so of us three. If it should 

^ ' happen 
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happen to us, as it does to other men, tqt 
be continually vexed with difficulties and 
Kiisfortunesy we should not have to boast 
much of our forbearance or goodness. 
It is a very easy thing to talk of courage 
and resolution, and put a good face upon 
the matter, when the enemy is far away ;. 
but if he shews himself— God help us ! 
we throw away both a^ins and baggagCip 
and fly before him ! Our intentions re* 
specting Suzette were not bad ; but we 
did riot, in fact,, behave so Avell as we 
eught to have done ; and, without mean- 
ing to do so, we acted a cruel part— we 
jjadged and condemned^-*---"' 

^ * And we are now judged and con-- 
demned ourselves l" interrupted myuncle, 
wiping his eyes. 

* * I only meant to observe, '' continued 
' itiy father, regarding, him with affection^ 
jtte compassion, ** that circumstances' 
will sometimes occur in the life of man^ 
in w^hich he finds it difficult to conduct 
himself without an extraordinary effi^r^ 

^6 .of 
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of virtue, and in which he often com- 
mits an injustice, or an act of oppression 
or harshness, in the idea that it is his 
only alternative !'* 

** Suzette would still have been with 
us,**, said my uncle, *Mf I had been less 
inexorable on that unhappy occasion !" 

** 1 only mean to say," resumed my 
father, more gently, *^ that man ought 
not to judge until he has placed himself in 
the condition of those whom he condemns : 
he ought not to say, with the Pharisee — 
* I thank thee, my God, that I am not 
like one of these !" 

** Brother Christian," exclaimed my 
uncle, ** I have treated Suzette more 
cruelly than a Pharisee would have done : 
I drove her from the protection of her 
family ; ^ and who knows how the poor 
child may have been drawn away ! Her 
disposition was not bad ; and yet I turned 
her out — for aught I knew, to die !" 

** To die!" repeated my father, raising 

iis eyes to heaven with a look that seemed 

3 at 
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atonce to implore prty and forgiveness i 
and here the conversation ended. They 
continued to meditate upon Suzette^ and 
in silence offered up a prayer for her well* 
being and future happiness^. 

This conference between my father and 
my uncle may well be included in the 
history of Julia : had my father been, 
acquainted with it, he could not have 
made a better apology for her than that 
he had advanced for mankind in generaU 

Julia now found herself in one of those 
diificult situations, where we must either 
be satisfied with the appearance of virtue 
without the reality, or preserve our con- 
science undisturbed by a painful sacrifice 
of selt>love : to confess to her husband 
all that had happened, and to remove her 
lover from her society and her presence, 
ought to have been the determination of 
J ulia. 

There 
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There was a circumstaiice in the life of 
my excellent father, in talkrng of which 
my mother one day said—** You con- 
ducted yourself on that occasion, my 
dear Christian, better than I could have 
supposed any person could have done." 

My father immediately answered — * ' Yoi* 
are much mistaken, my dear; 'I acted 
much more reprehensibly than you could 
have supposed— more so indeed than at 
the moment I myself imagined/' And he 
wrote in his journal, as a note upon the 
circumstance — *^ Men often aggravate a 
fault committ^dy to avoid the shame of 
avcwing it.'* 

It was this shame, thrs mortifying 
avowal, that Julia wished to spare herself, 
without foreseeing that she was plunging,, 
by the concealment, into a much more 
cruel and perplexing situation* 



la 
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' In her dreaded removal to the chateau 
of the Baron, her mind was agitated the 
whole way with a variety of plans to 
escape the misery that awaited her, with* 
out forfeiting the esteem and considera^ 
tion of her husband, of the world, and 
of Valdenburg; and she had at length 
formed a resolution, which the unexpected 
and immediate encounter of her son*iQ« 
law had disconcerted. 

The next morning, after having re- 
volved the idea the whole night, she con- 
veyed to him a letter whicb she had 
written before her journey had been un- 
dertaken ; hoping that its contents would 
arrest the explosion of the ill-requited 
passion of poor Valdenburg, and prevent 
it from reaching the knowledge of her 
husband. 

This letter was faithfully delivered by 
her woman: it was constructed with 
great address, arid contained a justifTca- 

^ . * tion 
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tion of the conduct which had deprived 
her hapless lover of hope and peace ; it 
was a very artful mixture of truth and 
falsehood, which she believed the high 
opinion he had entertained of her would 
render credible. 

She told him that their union would 
liave been impossible, considering the 
positive character of his father, his pre- 
judice in favour of the young lady he 
had chosen as his daughter-in-law, and 
the more unjust one he had conceived 
against his spn r ^nd that when she re^ 
fleeted upon the irreconcilable hatred a 
private marriage would draw upon the 
head of Valdenburg— a hatred his filial 
piety would render it difficult for him to- 
suppoit calmly^ slie had submitted to- 
misery herself, rather than entail upoa 
him the dreadful maledictioa of an ioi* 
•censed parents 

o W^hilst I iiemained free^ diear and 

unhappy 
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unhappy friend/* wrote the Baroness, 
** you would still have cherished a falla* 
cious hope, and the returning afFectfoq 
of your father would never have glad- 
dened your heart : I gave him my hand 
that 1 might become the bond of amity 
between you, and casting from me every 
expectation of happiness myself, I wish 
only to possess the enviable faculty of 
bestowing it upon two beings formed to 
love and esteem each othen 

** My tears drop' upon the paper, and 
never will they cease to flow. I have 
sacrificed to the hard dictates of virtue 
all I hold most dear ; but I am not suf- 
ficiently magnanimous to support this 
sacrifice without weeping at past recoU 
lections. These tears I must not indulge^^ 
aad they are my only consolation, save 
that which Fate must not deny me — of 
reconciling a father to a worthy and mis- 
judged son. If I am the only unfor^ 
tunate in the family to which I now 
belong by a tie my reason and my 

conscience 
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conscience approve^ T shall' not regret the 
resolution 1 formed of entering it merely 
to restore peace and harmony to its bo-* 
som, or the painful struggle that pre^ 
ceded that resolution. Do not, I con- 
jure you, Valdenburg, do not render 
Vain and useless an effort which has torn 
from my bosom all its once smiling 
prospects V 



This letter was not read without many 
interruptions, which the strong emotions 
of Valdenburg occasioned: he bathed 
H with tears, and his heart was now in 
some degree relieved. The idea that 
Julia was now his mother was still dread- 
ful; but he admired the generous motive 
by which she had been actuated to sacri- 
fice herself and lier weltremembered at- 
tachment. His soul, ever elevated by 
instances of virtue to which it was sel- 
dom unequal, determined himv to imitate 

and 
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and obey her; and he endeavoured to 
submit to his destiny with resignation : 
but the more he considered the conduct 
of Julia in the heroic point of view in 
which she chose to place it, the more 
sensibly he felt her loss. 

Believing himself, however, after the 
Teiterated perusal of her letter, better 
fortified than ht could have hoped against 
the weakness of his heart, he resolved to 
soften, if possible, the anger of his fa- 
ther at the abruptness of his evasion on 
their first meeting, by voluntarily enter- 
ing their presence, and oflfering his con- 
gratulations to him and to the Baroness : 
but his emotion, on again beholding her, 
overcame the resolution he had been fos- 
tering, to sustain her preseiwre, and he 
could only bow in silence, without the 
power of uttering a syllable. 

The Baron regarded his mute struggles 
with indignant mortification ; and attri^ 

buted 
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bated the agitation of his son to averstan 
for himself, contempt for his mother-in- 
law^ and an interested dislike of their 
marriage. 

• 

His anger augmented, when he beheld 
Valdenburg plunged each day into a 
deeper gloom — when he observed tliat be 
fled him coveted only the wild solitude 
of the neighbouring wood, and never^ 
upon any occasion, addressed a word or 
a look to the Baroness. 

Julia, to whom he imparted not his 
displeasure, to avoid giving her pain,^ 
but too well perceived it ; yet she could 
not soften the unjust impression he had 
received, because she dreaded lest, in 
espousing the cause of his son^ she should 
betray her own feelings. 

Valdenburg meantime was consumed 
by a passion only the more powerful hy 
the incessant efforts he made to combat 

it; 
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it ; and the solitude to which he flew to 
avoid the tender and melancholy regards 
of Julia, which he found himself entirely 
unable to support, by depriving him of 
the necessity of abstracting his mind 
from the single idea that occupied it, 
added strength to the chains he vainly 
struggled to break. A thousand times 
he was tempted to throw himself at the 
feet of her he adored, and avowing the 
anguish of his soul, seek that death 
which could alone release him from his 
sufferings. 

But a weakness so unworthy of him 
was prevented^ by the perpetual recollec-» 
tioa that Julia was the wife of his father ; 
and he then fled her presence, and re- 
mained whole days in his gloomy retreat. 

At length an effort of virtue enabled 
him to form the design of quitting, not 
only herself, but the neighbourhood of 
the spot 6he inhabited; and he respect- 
fully 
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fully entreated his father to allow hini 
to travel for a year or two. 

** No, you shall temain here>'* replied 
the Baron, in a cold and severe accent. 

** Let me conjure you," replied Val»- 
denburg, '* to indulge me — in the name 
of all you hold sacred, , my father »" 

** It is my will that you remain here,** 
repeated the Baron i *' you have already 
proved to me that travelling does not 
improve your disposition or your senti- 
ments." — And he left the room> without 
listening to the further importunity of 
his son. 

Valdenburg now Mt overpowered by 
the waywardness of his fate. 

r 

^' I have done all that depends upon 
me," exclaimed he, ** to fly from misery 
and guilt, and if my resolution should 
fail, if I should follow the impetuous 
dictates of passion, is mine the fault?" 

This 



This reflection was a rapid step to* 
wards the dreadful abyss from which his 
calmer mind would have siwunk in hor- 
ror; and he walked to and fro in his 
apartment with an unequal motion^ re- 
peating the stern sentence of his father— • 
** It is my wili tliat jou remain here !*' 

TThe contest In liis mind between iia* 
l)itual rectitude and momentary weakness 
did not, however, last long; and whe^ 
returning virtue regained her empire over 
his heart, he sought to strengthen his 
better resolutions by resuming bis books 
and usual occupations* 

The -first volume he happened to. open 
was the. (Edipus of Sophocles, and the 
first sentence that caught his eye, the 
dreadful oracle of Apollo which GBdipus 
AP fatally accomplished. 

Valdenburg, inexpressibly struck with 
the etfect of that chance that presented 

it 
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tt to his conscious eye, read it aloud I 
his trembling han^s let fall the book, and 
his aspect, in which terror was strongly 
imprinted, lost every trace of the colour 
that an instant before had rushed tp his 
cheek. 

* 
Shocked and dismayed, his own voice 

still sounded the horrid sentence in his 
ears, and vainly he endeavoured to drive 
it from his recollection t he was not ac- 
customed to lull his conscience with spe- 
cious reasonings, and he now plainly 
discerned the gulf into which hfe had 
almost suffered himself to be drawn. 

The name of Julia, which he had hi- 
therto continued to give the Baronessi 
had nourished his error. 

** No,'* exclaimed he, ** she is tod 
longer my Julia!— I am no longer her 
lover! — she is the wife of my father!" — 
And the crime which for a moment he 

had 
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had contemplated without horror or re- 
pugnance, now appeared in all its de« 
formity. 

By a violent effort he shook off those 
dangerous illusions by which his imagi- 
nation had been seduced, and the calm 
which accompanies a virtuous resolution, 
joined to a reflective melancholy not un- 
pleasing, succeeded to his former frantic 
despair. 

On the following day he endeavoured 
to conciliate the mind of his father by 
an attention and respect he had not 
lately exhibited any semblance of, and 
finding himself a few moments alone wirli 
him, he threvv himself into the arms of 
the Baron with the most unfeigned desire 
of a perfect reconciliation : had this sen- 
timent been better comprehended by his 
mistaken father, Valdenburg mii>ht from 
that hour perhaps have tasted of happi- 
ness ; but each particular action, equally 

VOL. I. N with 
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with his general conduct, ^as^ destined 
to be misconstrued. 

** What would you?*' demanded the 
Baron with haughty disgust. 

** I would," replied Valdenburg, ten- 
derly, **for one moment be pressed to 
the heart of a father !" 

*^ I suppose," resumed the Baron in 
an ironical accent, *' that you are sud* 
denly assailed with an affectionate appre- 
hension lest my marriage should diminish 
your inheritance! Go — I am not to be 
deceived!" 

The happy effect this moitient might 
have produced was thus lost beyond re- 
call ; and Valdenburg, despairing of being 
enabled at any future time to overcome 
the prejudice of his father, resumed his 
usual reserve. 

The situation of Julia now became 

every instant more dangerously critical i 

although. 
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1 

although her attachment for VaWenburg 
had abated in his absence, yet the state 
of his mind, to which she could not be a 
stranger, the passion she traced in his 
gloomy aspect, the tears he shed in secret, 
of which she discerned the traces, and 
the profound respect he manifested for 
her, made but too much impression on 
her imagination* 

Humanity, and the compassion she in-? 
voluntarily experienced for him, should 
have induced her to wish that he might 
forget the tender admiration he had for- 
merly professed; but her vain and un-* 
feeling soul gloried in inspiring an atfec- 
tion so true and so indelible, 

Her intention at first had merely been 
to c^lm the indignation she, imagined he 
inust feel, and to excite him to overcome 
his unfortunate prepossession ; but when 
she observed ^he excess of the attach- 

N 2 ment 
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ment she had so ill requited, she regret* 
ted extremely tliat she had not better 
appretiated such a heart ; and endea- 
voured at least to make him some kind of 
reparation for the conscious perfidy of 
her conduct, by reconciling him with 
his father. 

But the deeply-rooted opinion of the 
Baron was not to be overthrown, and 
she failed in every effort for ^his pur- 
pose. 

** You have not yet discovered his 
temper, and the gloomy malice of his 
mind," said he, in reply to her persua- 
sions and entreaties; ** but you will 
shortly know him better." 

The interest with which Valdenburg now 
inspired her, made her think this repulse 
doubly cruel, and the prejudice that oc- 
casioned it doubly unjust; and she 

believed 
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believed that the only, indemnification 
she could offer him, was the increased 
tenderness oi her own regard. 

** And why indeed should I withhold 
it from him?" exclaimed she: *' my 
friendship, to w'hich he cannot refuse a 
return, may become the mean of re- 
ducing his passion to the same standard P 

She hesitated, however, some time ere 
fihe found courage to offer him this disia- 
terested friendship; and, in the interim, 
she thought proper to inform herself of 
all his occupations and amusements — she 
M^atched his every motion, discovered the 
secret tears he still shed, and heard his 
smothered sighs: every day, in short, 
but the more convinced her of his strong 
attachment and the grief he indulged. 

Her compassion augmented with her 
inclination to alleviate his sufferings, and 
the love she had formerly felt, and which 

N 3 she 
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she believed to be totally extinguished; 
revived with increased energy ; and thus 
approaching insensibly the edge of a pre- 
cipice, of which the name of friendship 
hid the danger, she experiehced each day 
a more animated tenderness for him. 

Sometimes her eyes would fix them- 
selves on his pallid face, and when they 
encountered those of Valdenburg, they 
. dropped suddenly to the ground, to con- 
ceal the tear that trembled in the lid. 
When she addressed him, her voice insen- 
sibly softened ; nor could she always re- 
frain, in the presence of her liusband> 
from alludii^g, in some degree,, to theif 
former connection, though the terms she 
employed were too guarded to be under* 
stood by the Baron. 

Valdenburg was, however, too much 
occupied with his own sentiments, and 
with his |>ainful endeavours to conquef 
them, to remark any thing in the conduct 

of 
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of the Baroness but innate goodness and 
generosity : he respected her coo much 
imleed, now his delirium had subsided, to 
admit for a moment an idea that she - 
could act in a manner which the strictest 
propriety would not authorize. Valden- 
burg even wished to conceal from her the 
chagrin tliat preyed upon his mind, that 
she might not be hurt by the idea of 
having been the source of it ; and in her 
presence he often appeared, not only com- 
posed, but rather cheerful. 

« 
Julia failed not to attribute this favour- 
able change to the hope her attentions 
and looks inspired; and she persuaded 
herself that a kind of intelligence was 
established between them, of which Val- 
denburg had not the most remote idea. 

When the heart of Julia had advanced 
thus far, what principle or delicacy 
could there yet remain in it for her to 
overcoijie? This conscious heart perpe- 

N 4 tually 
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tually M'hispered to her that she owed 
this unfortunate young man a more ar- 
dent gratitude than her situation would 
properly allow lier to ofter him ; and 
though she did not confess to herself that 
her intentions were criminal, yet she vo- 
luntarily shut her eyes upon what was 
passing in her mind, and yielded to the 
weakness that had seized it, notwith- 
standing the warnings of her conscience. 

At this dangerous epocha the Baron 
was compelled to leave home for a few 
days, and Julia remained alone. with his 
son. On the first day of his absence, 
she entered the dining-room with extreme 
agitation ; but Valdenburg was not there : 
he had hunted in the morning, and was 
not yet returned, the domestics said. 

At the moment she was not displeased 
wTth the delicacy of his conduct; but in 
a few hours, after having reflected upon it 
for some time, she began to think that 

his 
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his discretion was rather affected, and too 
matked. 

The next day she gave directions to 
have her dinner in her own dressing- 
room, without entirely deciding whether 
this step were dictated by prudence or re- 
sentment: — she enquired, however, M'here 
Valdenburg was ; and learning that lie 
was still absent, she could no longer 
dissimulate to herself that she was piqued 
and disappointed. 

On the following morning, scarcely 
conscious of her own intentidn, she en- 
tered the garden, and having walked for 
some time in sight of the house, at length 
advanced towards a building at the extre- 
mity ot* the grounds, to which she had 
heard Valdenburg often retired. 

She feared to enter it ; vet, after a few 
xn«>ments of irresolution, she opened the 
door, and behclu him reading. 

N 5 He 
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He started oh perceiving Juli?, and 
he* colour forsook his cheeks ; but a 
strong se i nation of propriety enabled 
hi n to overcome his emotion, and he 
a proached her with an open and un- 
embarrassed ain 

Julia, sensible of her imprudence, could 
hot so well conceal her agitation; and 
her changing aspect gave Valdenburg 
pain iand uneasiness : - he attributed it to 
their meeting, which he believed to be 
unexpected by her; and, to relieve her 
from her embarrassment, he conducted 
her to a little ampliitheatre of flowers, 
recently arranged beside the building, 
that Tier attention, directed to them, 
might no longer dwell on subjects of 
inquietude and perhaps of alarm, 

Julia fancied that she perceived in the 
serenity of his countenance and manner, 
the pleasing certainty of being beloved ; 
and this idea did not contribute to calm 

her 
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her mind : she felt all the danger to which 
she had voluntarily exposed herself ; but 
she would not recede, though her tremor 
comfif lied her to lean for support against 
a palisade. 

Valdenburg was shocked at her pallid 
aspect and shaking nerves, and believing 
that she was fainting, his lips pronounced 
the name by which he had been accus- 
tomed to distinguish her; andwhilsthearti- 
culated the well-known sound of ^^. Julia T^ 
be stretched out his hand to sustain her» 

Julia was deceived by the expression of 
interest his countenance e-xliihited, which 
ilhe believed to procee-d Jrprnr a ;9ci^tinient 
similar to her own ; and* throkiug< herself 
upon his extended arm, her: lld^d sunk 
upon his shoulder, and her tfembting lips 
half articulated an avowal which, far 
from comprehending, he did not evea 
distinctly hear, 

N 6 His 
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His apprehensions of her indisposition 
increased. 



*' You are ill, Julia !'* he tenderly ex- 
claimed. 

Her confusion was now inexpressible: 
she dared not exhibit to Valdenburg her 
disordered aspect bathed in tears, and 
was compelled, therefore, still to. avert it 
from his enquiring eyes ; but the throb- 
bing of her heart, and the universal 
trembling of her frame he plainly dis- 
tinguished. 

Valdenburg av'aited in silence and ex- 
treme perplexity her expected explanation 
of this violent emotion, which to him 
appeared the effect of some sudden sorrow; 
for his exalted opinion of the virtue of 
Julia was so identified with her idea, that 
he was unable to separate them. 

The next moment, however, the 

appearance 
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appearance of a gardener who approached 
the place to water the flowers, relieved 
him from a situation the most painful and 
embarrassing he had ever experienced; 
and Julia, scarcely able to support herself, 
hastily turned towards the house, whither 
Valdenburg accompanied her without 
uttering a syllable ; and on reaching it, 
the Baroness instantly retired to her apart- 
ment, to ruminate on what had passed ; 
but she found it impossible to recall 
any distinct idea of the scene : she only 
recollected the name of Julia uttered by 
Valdenburg in an accent that still vibrated 
on her ear, and beheld his arms extended 
towards her:— she believed that he had 
heard her culpable confession with an- 
swering tenderness, and that the intel- 
^ ligence now established between them was 
such as she wished. A momentary sense 
of gnilt and infamy assailed her, it is 
true, followed by a pang of remorse; but 
Valdenburg was now, she thought, 

acquainted 
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acquainted with her weakness — he even 
shared it, and their destiny was decided. 

When he nb longer beheld the Baroness^ 
the only idea he retained from the remem- 
brance of her paleness, hei* tremor, and 
the kind of fiiinting that had seized her, 
was that of an indisposition that might 
perhaps be dangerous. He was inex- 
pressibly uneasy at this reflection ; but 
he had announced his intentions of agaia 
dining from home, and he could not, 
therefore, from his own immediate obser- 
vation, alleviate his inquietude; but in 
the evening it impelled him to venture to 
the saloon, in the hope of finding her 
there. 

> r 

S 

This expectation was disappointed; 
and Valdenburg was slowly returning to 
his own apartment, when he met on the 
stairs the favourite attendant of the Baron- 
ess, who replied to his enquiry, that she 
feared her Lady was very ill; but, notwith- 
standing 
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Wanditig her entreaties, she would not 
buffer the family physician to be sent for, 
oi" eveft that either of her women should 
Jeriiaifi with her. 

iThe terror of Valdfenburg was much 
increased by this intelligence; and having 
learned that Julia. Mas in her dressing-^ 
room, he hurried thither to enforce, by 
his earnest request, the rejected proposi- 
tion of lier attendant ; and this attention 
he thought his respect of duty to his 
father, equally with the interest he felt 
for the Baroness, should impel him to 
pay her. 

At the door, however, of her apart- 
ment he suddenly stopped, and after a 
moment of irresolution, gently tapped at 
it. The voice of Julia, in low and lan- 
guid accents, gave the permission this 
signal required ; and Valdenburg imme- 
diately entering, beheld her seated on a 
sofa, her head resting on her hand, in 

an 
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an attitude equally expressive of pain 09 
of meditation. She suddenly raised her 
eyes ; and Valdenburg, eager to explain 
the motive of his intrusion, said, in a 
hesitating manner — *' I hear that you 
have dismissed your attendants, and 
that you have desired to be alone ; and 
I considered that this apartment is 
so entirely separated from— you have 
refused likewise but, good Heavens 1 
you do not listen to me — you do not 
appear to comprehend me!" he added, 
taking one of her burning hands iu 
his. 

** Yes, Valdenburg," she replied, throw- 
ing off every restraint she had hitherto 
pre^erved, ** I would for ever listen to 
you! For you I will sac rifice every duty— • 
for you 1 will forget myself and the whole 
world V* 

As if struck by the vengeful holt of 

heaven, 
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heaven, Vaklenburg started back ; the 
veil was now torn from his eyes, and Ive 
stood for a moment |)etrified with asto- 
nishment and horror : the image of Julia, 
debased and deformed by guilt and vice, 
was dreadful to him, and he found it 
the bitterest anguish he had yet experi* 
enced. 

In the frenzy of the moment he fell at 
her feet, to conjure her to recall her wan- 
dering thoughts, and return to the virtue 
she could not lose sight of without un* 
ceasing self-reproach and the most hor- 
rible remorse : he then meant to bid her 
an eternal adieu ; but Julia, whose erring 
inclination still impelled her to view his 
emotions as congenial to her own, threw her 
arms round him as he knelt before her; and 
at this instant the fatal oracle and (Edipus 
presented themselves to his imagination : 
he snatched himself from her embrace, 
and exclaimed, in a voice of terror — 

•* My 
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** My mother, to what perdition would 
you drag me 1" ' 

V 

This unexpected appellation, and the 
sentence that followed, struck upon the 
heart of Julia like the icy hand of Deaths 
She now believed that she must have tie* 
ceived herself; and almost suffocated with 
shame and anguish, she covered her face 
With her hands> and gasped for breath. 

Her agony inspired the generous soul 
of Valdenburg with compassion ; and ap-' 
proaching her a few steps-^ 

** I conjure you, Madam," said he, in 
a gentle voice, *' not to yield to despair ! 
This fatal moment of weakness '' 

*' Will be eti'dced from my recollection 
and your own^" he would have added, 
** by the future purity and firmiie^^, of 
your conduct;" but Julia suffered him 
not to pi*oceed : for at this aUiision to her 

guilty 
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guHty error, she rdse siKldenly, and dart- 
ing at him a look of rage — 

^< Wretch ! monster!" exclaimed she, 
** I now' discern yonr plan ! You have 
spread for me a snare, into which the 
most artful seduction has allured me, and 
ii6w you would crush me in tlie toil ! 
That hated moment of which you speak, 
is your own villanous work, and now yoa 
trimnph in recalling it to my distracted 
mind: but you have not yet subdued 
me ! Quit my sight, monster of dupli- 
dtyi'* 

This sudden futy wafe actually occa- 
sioned by the idea she intimated, which led 
her to bdteve that 'she was the x^ictim of 
a premeditated sfcheme, by which Val*- 
denburg meant to avenge her desertion of 
him : his appearance of profound and 
Tknabated attachmerit to her, the scene of 
the morning, his entrance into l>er apart* 
feient, where, by his own avowal, be had 
learned she was alone, and the equivocal 

sense 
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sense of the speech by which he had 
anuouiKcd it -all seemed to her dibturbed 
imagination a proof of the treachery she 
suspected ; and her indignation increased 
with every passing moment. 

*• Villain !" she continued, '* I might 
once have loved you ; but you are now 
my detestation; and J may likewise think 
of vengeance! Quit my sight forever, 
unfeeling, obdurate, insensible wretch !" 

Valdenburg shuddered at the convul- 
sive fury of her aspect, and the motioa 
of her pale trembling lips, 

** Can you obtain sufficient empire 
over yourself to listen to me ?" asked he 
coolly. 

The air of indifference and contempt 
which Valdenburg involuntarily betrayed, 
increased the tempest in the bosom of 
Julia. 
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'* No," replied she, '* I will no more 
listen to so hypociitical, so vile a wretch! 
Acknowledge that your perfidious plan 
was to lead me to shame, misery, reproach, 
and scorn ! — Yet once you loved me !'* 

** Yes,*' replied he still more coolly, 
** I did once love you — do not now 
compel me to despise you:— yes, I loved 
you ; but never did I calmly harbour a 
thought of betraying the honour and the 
happiness of my father !'* 

Vaklenburg was unconscious at the 
moment he uttered this, of the poignant 
insult it must appear intentionally to 
convey to the heart of Julia, whose guilty 
soul caught fire at the self-appropriated 
sentence ; and suddenly seizing a knife 
that lay upon a table near her, she 
exclaimed in impatient rage — ** Leave 
me ! quit my presence ! — leave me, or 
you know not to what desperate act I 
may be impelled.!'* 

At 
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At this eventful luomeut the faron 
entered tbe apartment* 

*^ Gracious God!" exclaimed Julia, 
motionless with terror, the palene&s of 
death upon her biow, and tlie knife still 
grasped in her extended hand. 

The Baron, in inconceivable alarm, has- 
tened to her, and clasping her in his 
arms, demanded an explanation of this 
scene, whilst he darted at Valdenburg,. 
who was transfixed to the spot, a glance 
^f mistrust and indignation. 

Julia wept violently, without replying} 
and the Baron, turning to his son, asked, 
in a voice of passionate resentment, if be 
would condescend to speak. 

Valdenbufg bjoke not the silence, how^ 
ever ; and the Baroness, hastily endeavour* 
ing to conquer her emotiwi^ ejiclaimed— 

•• Your 
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** Your assertion was just — I knew not 
the disposkion of your son ! He has 
ill-interpreted the consideration which in 
that character I wished to shew him, and 
has had the effrontery to invade my i*e- 
tirement. I dare not explain any further 
his atrocity : miy own resolution and your 
appearance here have saved me/* 

The Baron drew a sword which hung 
by his side, and rushing upon his son, 
exclaimed-*** This shall be your last 
crime, monster of iniquity !'* 

Valdenburg, however, soon disarmed 
his father^ and telling him he could not 
suffer him to commit a- murder he would 
perhaps on a future day bitterly repent, 
he cast a momentary look of indignation 
on Julia, and throwing down the weapon 
at the f>c€t of the Baron, quitted the 
apartment. 

The Baron, still more enraged at the 
4 collected 
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collected calmness of his manner, again 
possessed himself of the sword, and would 
have pursued his retreating son, had not 
Julia arrested his steps, and supphcated 
him, with tears, to listen to her : he was 
compelled indeed to comply with this 
request, for she clung round his knees, 
and he could not proceed without spurn- 
ing her from him. 

She then employed her most persuasive 
arts to sooth his rage ; and at length ia 
some degree succeeded : but she now 
trembled lest he should have any expla- 
nation with Valdenburg, that might shake 
his taith in her prudence and veracity ; 
and this dread induced her to urge the 
Baron to exile him to the little domain 
in our village. 

The next day a domestic brought him 
in writing this command from his father, 
accompanied by a strong prohibition 

neither 



lieitber to make any effort to see him or 
write tp him, either before or after his 
departure. 

Vaklenburg instatitty comprehended' 
the motives and fears of his mother-in- 
law when he read this sentence, and en- 
closing all t\\6 billets he had formeily 
received from her, with the lettei* she had 
transmitted to him since she had become 
the wife of his father, he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines on the envelope. 



** ItoxiT apprehensions, Madatw, may 
liow cease ; since I return to your pos* 
Besslon the only testimonies 1 have had 
in mine^ which might disturb the tran- 
quillity I sincerely hope you may your- 
self enjoy, whilst you impart it to ther 
bosom of your husband !" 



• 

VOL. *Ti o Valdenbutg 
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Valdenburg then immediately began' 
liis |)rebci ibed journey, and scarcely pre- 
ceded the report that he was exiled to 
this little estate for having attempted to 
seduce his mother-in-law, and endeavoured 
to assassinate his father. He readily per- 
ceived that he was universally regarded 
with horror and aversion, and therefore 
avoided, as nmch as possible, giving paia 
\o otliers by shewing himself: each 
day he became more gloomy and misan- 
thropic, and at length was wholly insen- 
sible to the sentiment his character and 
his person inspired. 

He learned that his father had formally 
disinherited him, and he believed with- 
out any effort on the part of Julia to 
prevent such aii act of injustice : but this 
was totally disregarded by Valdenhurg, 
equally with every other event which mea 
denominate good or evil fortune. 

The following year Julia presented the 

Barou 
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Baron with an i-nfant daughter; and this 
child so completely engrossed the atten- 
tron of its djelighted father, that he thought 
proper to abandon Valdenburg to hi$ 
destiny ; and having given up to hiip the 
domain left Inm by his grandmother, for 
his maintenance and use, he almost for- 
got that such a being existed. 

The farmer \A\o occupied the land, 
and the domestics who had hitherto re-" 
sided at the mansion, refused however to 
be subject to the orders of a parricide ; 
a«d Valdenburg, on hearing this geneml 
resolution, calmly desired them to apply 
to the Baron for tlieir discharge. 

From the first of his seclusion he had 
been attached to the little beech grove ; 
and in a short time he passed so many 
hours there, that he built, for the con* 
venience of studying within its pretincts^ 
a rustic pavilion, on the door of which was 
inscribed this passage from Antigonus: — 

o 2 ^' Many 
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'* Many, things are to be feared in this 
world ; but no one being in it can be 
more inimical to another than man to 
man 



f" 



Valdenburg seldom quitted this retreat, 
and still more seldom did be address him* 
self to any of his fellow-creatures. The 
works of the ancient writers, which he 
was fond of readings the culture of the 
aits,^ the study of the sciences^ and the 
simpler pleasures of; his gajxlen, occtipied 
his whole time; and in this dreary soli- 
tude Im heart would soon have become 
inaccessible to every individual of his 
race, had QOt H^aveix foxmed a being faiiw 
and hinocent os its own angels, to recon- 
cile him ta humanity. 



77ic 
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Th(t S<JldUf9 Wife and the Chit4. 



When VaWenburg first took up his 
abode in the village, he became an univer- 
sal theme of conversation for his rustic 
neighbours ; and my father, in reply to 
their most prejudiced assertion, always 
observed that it was not the colour of a 
man's hair that rendered him wicked or 
vicious. 

^' Idp not mean to assert that it docs," 

o 3 ' returned 
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returned my uncle, wlien this sentence wa» 
one dav addressed to him : ** for if it wepe 
so, this reprobate would have brought his 
crimes into the M'orld with him, and^. 
parricide as he is, he M'ould not be more 
censurable than a good and obedient 
child : but he has, I tell you, a certaia 
mark—a savage countenance, an eye of 
rapine. Men do well in writing poison 
on a box of arsenic — and would God^ 
think you, omit doing so likewise?" 

*^That is quiie another affair," criecl 
my father; ** it is after the commissioa 
of crimes, and not before they are per- 
haps conceived^ that the devil stamps his 
signature on the features of a man, that 
every one may know to whom he belongs, 
as the Algerines brand their galley-slave?^, 
with an anchor." 

** Christians do so likewise," said my 
uncle. 

'* But in brandins: their fellow-crea^ 
tures they forget the clemency of God 

and 
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and the precepts of their Saviour," re- 
turned my father hastily. 

** Well, but it is only galley- slaves who 
are thus marked," resumed his brother. 

** The custom is still a bad one, Joseph ; 
God only can tell whether a man is des- 
tined for life to carry the heart of galley- 
slave in his bosom. I have always shud- 
dered when I have thought of a humaa 
being indelibly branded with infamy : is 
it not shutting the door of reformation 
forever on a repentant criminal? What 
heart will he have to turn from the path 
of vice, when every one will suspect, 
condemn, and avoid him? God never 
affixed such a mark to his creatures; l>e- 
cause the most abandoned sinner will 
sometimes return to virtue, and die in 
its ways.'* 

^* I only wish, my dear Christian; that 
you could see the son of the Baron ! I 
tell you again he carries the sign of Caiu 
ou his forehead !" 

o ^ Th« 
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Tbe two brothers now began a theolo* 
gical dispute on the nature of the siga 
which, accprding to the Bible, God had 
affixed to the first murderer; and my 
uncle, to maintain hia opinion, insisted 
that it must |>e legible characters on tbe 

My father, however, adopted the idea 
of St J;er9mej that tlie sign was a geoe^ 
ral tietuor over tjhe wUo!e frame. 

Suzeti^, who had listened with ^extr^eme 
attention to the whole argument, now 
experienced an irrepressible curiosity te 
behold this sign ; and taking her knitting 
with her, she crossed a part of the village, 
;iBd with ft sauntering pace walked the 
whole length of the beech wood, casting 
maray a hasty glance into the enclosure ; 
but 'being disappointed in her expectation, 
ihe seated herself near the hedge that 
formed it, under the shade of a low bushy 
tree that protected her from general 

observation j 
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observation; taking care, however, to place 
herself near the great road, that if the 
frightful Reprobate should attack her, she 
might be able to escape. ^ 

He was for some time invisible; but 
Suzette heard the sound of a flute played 
in a slow and pensive strain, which de- 
li srh ted her with its melodious cadences : 
it approached, however, so near, that she 
was alarmed, arid crouching still more, 
she drew, with a trembling hand, the 
bralnches towards her, and was now com- 
pletely concealed. 

At this instant the steps of some one 
passing the extremity of the wood, the 
mournful cries of a child, and the com- 
plaining voice of a woman struck her 
eaf. 

, ^* Oh merciful God T exclaimed the 
poor creature, ** hear with compassion 
the moans of my unhappy babe !*^ 

o 5 The 
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The flute immediately ceased ; and 
Suzette hearing another person approach^ 
gently raised her head, and beheld the 
Reprobate looking over the hedge. He 
had almost indeed red hair, but no mark 
on liis forehead, which was fair and open. 
His flute Avas. still in his hand ; and he 
surveyed the child with an air of colxv* 
passion^ as the woman laid it on the gfass 
to rest herself: he even asked her in a 
soft and pleasing voice why the poor ins- 
fant cried 

^* It is hungry," repfied the woman^j 
weeping bitterly ; ** we have not had any 
thing to eat since yesterdays morning. ^ 

** Gracious God ! since yestei^ay 
morning !'' repeated Valdenburg. ^^ Wait 
Jiere a few moments, and 1 will return*'- 

He flew away with incredible swiftness, 
and reappeared in a short tiq^ie^ with a 
bowl of milk and a small loaf, towards 
which the child eagerly stretched out ils 

little 
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little arms, and the woman^ to whom he 
delivered them, began to feed lU 

*' Sit down, my good woman, and 
cat yourself," said VaWenburg, ** I will 
take care of your infant." — And placing 
himself on the grass beside it, he dipped 
a bit of the loaf in the milk, and patiently 
assisted his little famished charge, re- 
garding it at the same time with pity and 
interests 

The child looked op in his face, and 
smiled ; and Valdenburg, pleased and af- 
fected at this intuitive mark of gratitude, 
kissed its little forehead. 

*^ What is your general occupation ?** 
he demanded of the woman, who was 
eating with avidity : ** you are I suppose 
the mother of this little creature. Where 
do you live ?'* 

^' No, it is not my own, poor thijti.g !'* 
replied die; *' and I did not know its 

o 6 parents^ 
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parents. I have here an attestation from 
the Chaplain of the regiment, to prove 
it. I am the wife of a poor soldier, wor- 
thy Sir, and I have travelled from beyond 
Berlin a great way. Oh, we little know 
or guess what is to befal us ! My hus- 
band served in Bohemia under Prince 
Henry : he had been away from me three 
years, and I wanted to see him again— 
for I loved him dearly • My own two 
children I left with their grandmother^ 
and I sold every thing I did not abso- 
lutely want at home, that I might carry 
him a little trifle of money. Accord- 
ingly I set 0ut, and got to the end of 
my journey just as my husband had 
inarched with his corps to drive a party 
of Austrians from some little village : soy 
when it was. all over, and they had done 
what they had been ordered, I raa to the 
place to meet him." 

Here the poor woman burst into tears. 



li 



And 
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'* And when I got there, he was dying 
of his wounds ; yet he knew me, and 
stretched out his hand, saying — * Oh 
Annette !— our children !' These were his 
last words: — I tlvought I should have died 
too ; but God willed, for the sake of our 
little ones and this babe, that I should 
live* In the same house where my poor 
husband expired, was the wife of an 
Austrian soldier, who died two days af- 
terwards, and left this babe, which no- 
body upon earth seemed to care about. 
Almost all the village had been burned 
down, and all the inhabitants had run 
away ; so that when our soldiers marched, 
I begged them to take the poor child with 
them : but then they said to me — * What 
could we do with it ?' — and that was very 
true ; but to let the child stay and die of 
hunger was impossible, so I resolved to 
take it, let what would happen : and I 
set out to return to my own home with 
the young thing in my arms. In my 
way I was weary enough ; but I never 
6 met 
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met with any body that took compassiotf 
on me or my burden, so I walked on : 
but I fell sick, as you may see by my 
looks, and spent the little money I hacl 
left, and then I sold my clothes ami every 
thing else I could spare — all went, ex- 
cept these poor rags : yet still I thought 
if I could but get home I should do very 
well. I am used to hard work, and I 
could even do. for this little creature, wlvo 
has nobody in the whole worUl but me to 
put a morsel of bread into its pqor mouth ; 
so I can't bear to let it starve!'* 

As she said this, she pressed the child 
to her bosom,, and her tears dropped upon 
it whilst she repeated — ** If I was but 
able to work — or if I could but get 
enough to keep it till I reach my home !— 
but, though I should not say it to you^ 
Sir, who are so good, I have found 
many hard-hearted onps, and but fe\v that 
would pity a fcllow-creature in- distress l'* 

: . Sazette- 
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Suzctte could hardly forbear sobbing 
aloud. 

*' Poor babe!" said Valdeiiburg, tak- 
ing the child from her, and contemplat- 
ing it as it sunk to sleep in his arms — 
^* poor, yet happy creature! who, in 
losing her wIkt gave thee birth, found a 
second mot tier! — eyes that drop tears of 
pity on thy lot, and a heart that Joves 
%hee ! — No, thou shalt not from hard 
necessity be deserted I" 

Valdenburg then wrote npon a leaf of 
his pocket-book the name of the woman^ 
and that of the village where she informed 
bim she Hvetl with her family ; and giv- 
ing her a small sum of money, promised 
that he would remit the same to l>er every 
year. 

The woman, on beholding tlie gold in 
her hand, which had never contained so 
much before^ exclaimed—" Oh thii^ is 

too 
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tpo much, worthy Sir!'* — And being de- 
sired to keep it, she added — ^^ We shall 
now be rich indeed ! — my own little 
ones and this one, and their grandma- 
ther — we shall all be rich I" 

** Good creature f" exclaimed Valden- 
burg with emotion, ** you are rich in* 
deed, in a heart to which atl other riches^ 
are dross f Your humanity to this orphan 
will be better rewarded ; but if this were 
my last crown, you should have it. — 
Hasten away, or I may be tempted to 
take the child, to have the pleasure of 
bringing it up, that it may love me as it 
will you.'^ 

On hearing this, the woman hastily 
snatched the infant to her bosom, and 
giving Valdenburg a farewell benediction, 
pursued her Journey with alacrit3\ 

Valdenburg gazed after her for sotnc 
time. 

. t' These 
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*^ These beings are called the children 
■of affliction!" he exclaimed: *' poor 
indeed they may be— but even that little 
unfortunate iafant has found a kind bosom 
to cherish it ! What would I not give to 
create affection, or even interest and 
compassion, in a heart like- hers t but, 
unfortunate thpt I am, no njaternal 
breast ever fostered my early youth— for 
my fatcit wretched as it is^ no eye will 
ihed a tear V* 

With his head sunk on his bosom, he 
thoughtfully returned to the grove. 

Suzette rose, and hastening to regain 
the road, turned her head several times 
with a compassionate air, whilst she 
whispered to herself — *' If he beheld the 
tears that now fall from my eyes, and 
could know that they were for him^ per-, 
haps he would experience a few moments 
of satisfaction I" 

She 
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She could not reconcile what she had 
just witnessed, with the appellation every 
one bestowed upon Valdenburg : in hrs 
face, tliat bore, as every body assert erf, 
the sign of Cain, she beheld only an ex- 
pression of gentleness and melancholy 
that interested and pleased her; and she 
was impressed still more in his favour by 
the tones of his voice, his pale but 
M'ell-turned cheek, and the mourn fui 
glances of his full blue eye. Every timd 
she heard his name pronounced, she re- 
collected the scene she had so earnestly 
regarded and listened to ; nor could she 
forget his last words — *^ For my fate^ 
wretched as it is, no one Avill sRecf a 
tear!" and as constantly as they recurred, 
|he wished he had beheld those she had 
ahed* 



Tic 
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Th Birthdmf. 



-tLVERY birthday in our family, as far 
back as I can remember, was celebrated 
ivith great solemnity aud rejoicing; which 
in some degree arose from the diificulty 
my father found in procuring materials 
for his journal. 

*M ought to thank God," he wo«ld 
say, *' that I have not any thing parti* 
cular to write ! I could wish that there 

were 
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were not to be found upon earth more 
misery or causes of inquietude than are 
marked down in my journal : few people 
would then havei occasion to complain, 
and little would be left for our daily 
writers to comment upon ! I am, how- 
ever, extremely glad that we have each a 
birthday ; for it would Jbe hard and 
strange indeed^ if I could hot find some- 
thing pleasing to write concerning it» 
when I considered the matter on the 
morrow/* 

An entertainment was always prepared 
for each of these galas; and the more 
pomp and ceremony we observed in the 
celebration of them^ the more happy my 
fether appealed. 

Suzette had never failed to distinguisb 
herself on these occasions by some little 
ingenuity, equally unexpected and agree- 
able; and much as my father wished to 
forget those pleasures ne\^er to be recalled, 

which 
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idiich sprung from her, he bad tyften, 
since her departure, complained that we 
all seemed to be merely half-born, since 
she was no longer present to animate our 
commemorations : yet it was to one of 
these happy birthdays the misfortunes of 
Suzette might be imputed^ 

That of my uncle happened to be in 
May, when his auriculas were in bloom. 
I, had been presented with new clothes ^ 
for the occasion, and was to recite some 
verses composed by my father, who had 
had an inconceivable trouble in finding 
rhymes for the names of the flowers theii 
iu. aeason, particularly for auricula^ 

My mother too, in defiance of the jests 
of her htisban^ Had, according to her 
generaU custom, made a very large cake, 
oji^hich.she had placed an inscription in 
sugar, marking the name and age of 
my uncle. 

^'Were 
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€( Were we all to live to be a hundredj^* 
said my father, *^ sliould we even l>econrie 
as old as Methuselah, it would never en- 
trr your head, my dear, to present us 
with any thing but a cake !" 

'* God grant that I may present them 
to you both for a hundred years to 
come r* replied my mother with her 
usual gaitleness: ^^ God grant it, even 
though I sboidd be obliged to crawl to 
the kitchen on crutches to knead and 
bake them !" 

** Excellent woman !" ejaculated my 
father in a tone expressive of tender- 
ness and emotion ; and the preparations 
for this birthday conthiued with in- 
creased alacrity. 

Suzette came in and went out several 
times with an air of mysterious satisfac- 
tion ; which my father remarking, 
length exclaimed — '* Observe that litT 
Gipsy— rshe will surpass us all!" 

And 
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A«cl indeed it really was the design of 
Siizette to occasion her father, a very 
pleasing surprise on that memorable day, 
by presenting him a very fine and scarce 
ajiricula, called an Ipsilanti, the pos- 
session of which he had loiig ardently 
wished for. When we had lately exa- 
mined liis amphitheatre of flowers, and 
admired its various beauties, he shook his 
head, and replied, with a look of morti- 
fication— ** Oh, but an Ipsilanti ! — what 
is all this, when cdmpare^l with an Ipsi- 
lanti? Young Valdenburg has a very 
fine one; but who would thiuk of pro- 
curing any thing, or asking any favour of 
a man so wicked, who is, I dare say, 
very ill-natured and en^vious?" 

The mind of Suzette recurred, as usual, 
to the generosity and compassion he had 
displayed to the wife of the soldiei* ; and 
upon this idea she constructed several 
plans to surprise and delight her father ; 

but 
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hut they were all found to be impracticia* 
bie, and relinquished* 

Yet the birtlrday was rapidly approach* 
ing; and after having wandered round thd' 
grove for almost a week, without per* 
ceiving the solitary being she sought, Su* 
«tte at length ventured to creep through 
the hedge that surrounded it, and glid- 

m 

ing timidly along, took the first patli 
that offered : it branched out into several 
otherS; sometimes forming a walk shaded 
with clumps of beech, at other places 
breaking into grass plats, planted here 
aiid therewith flowering shrubs. 

At length, not without a strong sensa-* 
tion of fear at her own boldness in ad- 
ventui?ing, she found herself on a gentle 
rise, the sunftmit of which was sheltered 
by twalai^e weeping willows, and under 
them w^y placed a monumental urn, 
which bore this- inscription :— 

'' In 
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^' in thrs spot will repose an unfortu* 
liate being, wha, calumniated, hatcd^ 
and rejected by mankind, vainly sought 
upon this earth one sympathizing and 
affectionate bosom, into which he might 
pour the sorrows of a heart lacerated by 
misfortune, and capable of feeling, in all 
its energy, the friendship it cannot hope 
to inspire! 



Suzette read the mournful sentence, 
and it affected her extremely : she rested 
Bsrainst^the base of the urn, and com- 
paring this inscription with the conduct 
of Valdenburg towards the widoNV and 
the child, she concluded by believing 
that he could not be the wicked wretch 
he was represented. 

Her lively imagination, and the sensi- 
bility that accompanied it, painted, in . 
affecting colours, the misery a young 
man must have suffered, rir6 he could 
condemil himself to exist thus in so com- 
• VOL, I. 'p plete 
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plete a seclusion, and entirely insulated 
from the rest of the world. 

** Oh how unhappy he must be!" ex- 
claimed she, with her eyes still fixed 
upon the urn : *' what sad words ! — and 
how much he must have suffered who 
traced them !" 

Her head sunk in deep reflection against 
the marble, and unconsciously her arm 
was thrown round it, whilst she gave 
way to a sentiment of melancholy and 
compassion which lasted several minutes. 

Valdenburg at this juncture was scarcely 
four paces from her, and regarded her 
with rningled astonishment and admira- 
tion. Suzctte had passed a clump of 
trees under which he was seated ; and, 
surprised ar an apparition so unexpected, 
in a place, which was an object of horror 
to the whole neighbourhood, he had fol- 
lowed her at a small distance, walking 

upon 
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Upon the enamelled turf, and sheltering 
himself from her view by intervening 
trees and shrubs. 

. Unseen himself, he had sufficient op* 
portunity for remarking at his pleasure 
the graceful form of his lovely visitor, 
the fine contour of lier profile, and the 
neatness x)f her village dress, which was 
ftir superior to that of other girls of the 
same class, in cleanliness and texture. 
When Suzette arrived at the opening 
which led to the urn, and hesitated 
which path to pursue, he had caught a 
full view of her countenance, replete 
with candour, innocence, and sweetness, 
aiad with redoubled interest his eyes pur- 
sued her motions. He saw her lean 
against the mournful memento he had 
r-aised, and sigh on reading the words he 
bad inscribed upon it; he behekl too a 
tear steal from her expressive eyes, and 
course down her blooming cheek. She 
iriped itoff^; and the heart of Valdenburg 

F 2 beat 
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beat more rapidly when he heard her say, 
in a low voice — '* No, I am certain he 
cannot be a wicked man — he is only 
unfortunate, and other men hate him 
without a reason ; but I will not hate 
him !" 

Valdenburg now appeared, and replied 
to this soliloquy in extreme emotion*— 
** You have judged me well — I am not 
the wretch men call me!" 

Suzette started with terror, and would 
have flown away, had he not caught her. 
hand. 

'* You will not hate me then?" re* 
sumed Valdenburg in a gentle tone.— 
*^ I will not detain you, sweet girl," he 
added, in a more collected manner, as 
Suzette endeavoured to withdraw her 
hand; ^* but tell me who you are. 



She 



r> 
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She replied,, in a timid, voice— *' I am 
Suzette, the daughter of Joseph Engle* 
man, who lives in the village." 

*^ And what induced you to venture 
hither, my dear child ?" asked Valden- 
burg, with a smile. 

*' I wished to ask you a favour," 
replied Suzette, blushing, but ' rather 
re- assured by the mildness and good- 
nature with which he addressed her. 

'^ Have you ever before seen me?" 
demanded he, with considerable curio-* 
sity. ** But what is this favour which 
you would ask of me ?" 

** My father's birthday is the latter 
end of thb week," replied she^ **and I 
wish very much to make him a present- 
he is fond of flowers^ and you have an 
auricula, Mr. de Valdenburg, called an 
Ipsilanti," 

**And you would like to present this 
flower to your father?" 

p 3 '' Oh> 
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^* Oh, no?" returned Suzette, blushing 
still more : '* I only wish I could have a 
shoot of this Ipsilanti, that he might 
plant it for next year.'* 

** No, Suzette,'' said Valdenburg, de- 
lighted with her innocent simplicity, 
** you shall have the flower now in bloom, 
the finest I possess. Will you accom- 
pany me to the garden?'* 

Suzette recollected at this moment a 
difficulty which had not before occurred 
to her. — What would her father say 
when he learned that she had visited the. 
Reprobate ? — and this he must iivevitably 
discover, >f she accepted the auricula. 

Valdenburg observed her embarrass- 
ment. 

*' Or would you rather chuse,^ re- 
sumed he, ** that I should bring the Ip** 
silanti here c" 

^' My 
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*' My father would know it just the 
same," replied Suzette, with unconscious 

naivetL 

•* I understand you," said Valdenburg, 
smiling; *^ you would be glad to obtain 
the flower, but not from me." 

Suzette fixcil her eyes on the ground, 

* 

and again her cheek was suifused with 
an additional glow. 

'* How shall we manage this?" conti- 
nued he, without appearing to observe 
her confusion : ** whom do you asso- 
ciate with in the village ? — Perhaps you 
are acquainted with my steward?" 

Suzette replied in the affirmative. 

*^Then I will give him the flower," re- 
sumed Valdenburg ; ^* he is ignorant of 
its value; and if you can go to his house 
to-morrow at three o'clock, to visit his 
daughter, I will bring it at that hourj 

p 4 and 
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and if you afterwards ask it of him, he . 
will undoubtedly give it you." 

Suzette extremely approved ' of this 
plan, which she thought admirable ; and 
when it was quite adjusted, Valdenburg 
enquired how she had found courage ta 
venture into the grove. 

She hesitated for some time ; and hav- 
ing vainly awaited her answer, be ea- 
treated that she would inform him with 
so much earnestness, and his nianner and 
appearance ii\spired her with so much 
confidence, that at length she confessed 
that she had witnessed his generosity t<k 
the woman and the chjld^ 

*' From that time," added she, '^ I 
h{ive had such an opiqion of you, that I 
e^nnot believe what i . . " 

** What is j^sserted of me," concluded 
Valdenburg. ** No, amiable gir\, J an^ 
mot;^ as you sai^l, a, wlck^ecji ?)an; and I 

' thank 
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thank you for your reliance upon that 
idea. You have procured me an hoar of 
satisfaction and pleasure ! I wish you 
would mention something more Avorthy 
of your acceptance than this flower, that 
you might be assured of^the delight with- 
-which I would comply with every wish 
you. might forml Will you now walkv 
round the grove ? ' ' 

Suzette could not refuse this request; 
and at length they reached the little rus* 
tic pavilion : hef heart was guileless, and 
a stranger to suspicion; and as she had. 
never been cautioned against the danger 
of confiding too much in the other sex, 
she consented, without hesitation, to eiir 
ter the building with her conductor^. 

Here he amused her by exhibiting a'^ 
number of drawings and prints,, anrf 
playing on the flute and violin:, in short, 
her attention was so much captivated, that 
she was insensible of the. length of her 

P 5. Yisit». 
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visit, and he was himself compelled" to* 
remind her that it must terminate, 

VaWenburg accompanied' her to the 
extremity of the wood ; and taking her 
hand as she was leaving him, he said, 
with^ emotion — '^ Still, Suzette, you 
preserve your good opinion, I hope-r-yoa. 
do not hate me?" 

^^ Hate you !" exclaimed she, with a 
countenance of surprise and gentle pity; 
** it is impossible now that I can ever 
hate you, you are so kind- and good' 
to me ! — I wish you knew how grateful t 
feel that you so readily part with that^ 
flower to give it to my father !" 

** But may I hope that you will return 
hither?" resumed he. ** I ara deserted 
and abandoned by mankind; but, Su- 
zette, you will not neglect me — you will 
not forget that, without being convicted/ 
of any evil, I am deprived of all society, 
and alone in the world 1" 

'' No, 
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'* No, certainly I will not!" returned 
slie, with a tear of compassion : and at 
this moment Suzette formed t1ie desig^n of 
sometimes visiting this good-natured and 
unfortunate man, and consoling him by 
her esteem and pity. She listened to the* 
dictates of her heart, which was equally 
benevolent and grateful in granting his 
request; but on the following day she 
began to reflect that it would be almost 
impossible to fulfil her promise; 

The floAver passed into her hands in the* 
manner he had intended. Suzette called 
at the appointed time at the house of the 
steward ; and in a few moments Valden- 
burg ap{>eared with the vase that con* 
tained the Ipsilanti; and having already 
announced his present, he placed it on a 
window, saying, with an indifferent air — 
'* Here is the auricula ; I am tired of it,, 
and perhaps you may like it." 

p 6 Valdett- 
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Valdenburg then retreated^ witBouB 
waiting any reply; and Suaette, regard^ 
iug the flower with admiration, beggect 
the steward to let her father have it, whicU 
was very readily coraplied with : slie then 
gave his daughter a little remembrance^ 
9hehad prepared for her, and carried off 
her acquisition with a very joyful heart. 

When my uncle on the gala day ap- 
J)eared at our house, where it M^as always^ 
celebrated, the flower, of which only 
Suzette and himself exactly knew the 
value, was placed by her upon the tables- 
I was advancing tawards him to repeat 
my ver^s, and had indeed uttered the 
first line, when he perceived the auri- 
cula. His eyes instantly sparkled with 
surprise and pleasure. 



** What^ — how — where the devil 



*9 



exclaimed be, ** what is all this? — Hold 
your tongue, boy l~Where does it come 
from?" 

Rather 
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Rather embarrassed by these comments^ 
I continued, howevei", to recite; but my 
iincle was unable to listen to me, and at 
length, very much mortified and ashamed^ 
J was obliged to stop short; whilst Su-^ 
zette related that tl>e steward had received 
the flowei*, which he was quite careless- 
©f, from Mr. de Valdenburg, and, at 
her request, had given it to her. 

My father, almost as much discon-^ 
eerted as myself at tl>e unfortunate in-- 
terruption, regarded me, however, with 
an encouraging smile, and when the first 
ecstacy of his brother had a little sub- 
sided — ^* Let me beg of you, Joseph," 
said he, ^* to attend to this poor childi^ 

My uncle, taking the vase that con- 
tained the treasure upon his knees, as- 
sented with great complaisance, and I 
began once more; but it was only to- 
wards evening that my &ther obtained. 
S a comr^ 
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a complete audience for me and for hi* 
rersed. 

This event was consigned the next day 
to his journal, with a panegyric upon the 
fortunate chance that had placed in the 
hands of Suzette precisely the very 
flower her father so earnestly wished to 
obtain. My recitation was not forgot- 
ten; and even my mother had particu- 
larly distinguished herself, by strewiivg 
her cake with flowers : an attention my 
father was anxious to make every body 
observe. 

Poor Suzette was destined to pay for 
this day of jubilee by the happiness of 
her whole life ! But this decree of Fate 
was veiled from her bright blue eyes, and 
the joy of her father M'as so extreme, on 
finding himself master of an Ipsilanti, 
that she would have reproached herself 
perpetually with ingratitude, had she not^ 

informed 
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itlfbrmcd Valdenburg of the delight his 
present had occasioned. 

She did not dare, however, to enter 
his grounds a second time; but, without 
exactly knowing herself what was her 
intention, she walked to the extremity of 
the grove, hoping, perhaps, to see him at 
a distance. She had scarcely reached ft, 
when Valdenburg appeared, and en- 
quired how she did : and Suzette, with- 
out further ceremony, then jumped over 
a Uttle trench that separated them, with 
the design of 'returning immediately, af- 
ter having thanked him for the satisfac- 
tion he had procured her. 

Taldenburg offered her any other 
flower, or any plant in his garden, pro- 
vided she could indicate the means of re- 
ceiving them without hazarding the dis- 
pleasure of her father. Suzette could 
not, however, immediately think of any 
method that would not lead to a disco- 
very; 
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very; and whilst she was reflecting upon 
the subject, Valdenburg entreated that 
she would rest herself on a bench undep 
a neighbouring tree. 

She had now dismissed her apprehend 
sions of him, aucl^ every Avord he uttered, 
in a tone of voice more soft and pleasing' 
than Suzette had ever before heard, aug- 
piented her confidence: she recollected^ 
the pleasure she had received at her former 
interview, and suffered him to conduct 
her at length to the pavilion ; where, at 
her request, he again enchanted her with- 
the harmony to which bereaj: had been sa^ 
little accustomed. 

, My uncle had in his younger days, 
played on the virginal, and accopipaniedv 
k with his voice; but his whole science; 
consisted in playing a few hymns and. 
other Church music : Suzette had likewise 
often endeavoured to make out some of 
her village songs iippn the keys, and she; 

navy 
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now evinced, on hearing Valdenburg, an 
earnest desire to learn music. 

He instantly taught her a little air by 
rote, which she retained very well; and 
opening a harpsichord which Suzette had 
tiot before observed, aeconipanie<l the 
song. 

She waa delighted; and Valdenburg. 
then told her that if she would come ta 
the pavilion as often as she had an oppor- 
tunity, he would instruct her in the ru- 
diments of music as well as the executive 
part. 

Suzette joyfully promised that she 
would, giving him her baud at the same 
time as a pledge of her engagement, 
which she renewed on quitting him i 
nor did she fail in the performance of it ; 
though she prevailed upon heiiself to let 
atn interval of two or three days elapse 
between, every visit. She could not avoid 

reflecting 



; 

I 
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reflecting sometimes upon the impro- 
priety she was guilty of in thus seeking 
the society of a young man, and con- 
cealing it from her friends :' but by in- 
forming them of it, she was very certain 
of receiving a command n€ver to return 
to the grove, and she was equally certain 
that for the first time in her life she would 
find it almost impossible to obey tliem* 

Her steps always bent involuntarily ta* 
wards the dwelling of Valdenburg, and 
as sh« constantly met him wandering at 
the entrance of the little M^ood, she could 
not avoid speaking to him ; and when 
she had spoken, it was equally difficult to 
avoid accompanying him to the pavilion, 
where, independent of the music she wa^ 
so desirous of learning, he had always 
brought something new and pleasing to 
amuse Suzette. 

Valdenburg was now ^so accustomed ta 
live in entire solitude, and he so little 

wished 
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wished for society, that he had not the 
least inclination to return to that of the 
world : but the presence of Suzette gave 
his heart the most pleasing emotion. The 
scene >vhich had first presented her to 
him retained its place in his memory, 
with the lively colouring his imagination 
and her unaffected compassion and sim- 
plicity ever gave it : she had then ap- 
peared to him so interesting and amiable^ 
that the impression could not be effaced 
by her want of refinement and the un- 
cultivated state of her mind. He ob- 
served in her an innocence so perfect, 
sentiments so delicate, a benevolence so 
active, a judgment so sound, and she 
placed in him a confidence so unbounded, 
that he had a thousand times wished he 
had been of an age to have such a 
daughter, and that this daughter could 
have been Suzette. 

At this period she had just reached her 
aixtqenth yea.r \ but though she was tall 

and 
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•nd well formed, from the playful inno- 
cence of her countenance, and the nai- 
Tcie of hef maniKrs, she appeared much 
younger. Valdenburg conducted him- 
self towards her with a sort of paternal 
kindness that engaged her gratitude, and 
urged her return to him : Imd he once 
extolled her persrMial graces, or had a 
single look escaped him expressive of any 
other sentiment than pu?e benevolence^ 
perhaps her heart might have been more 
strongly moved in his favour; but it i»^ 
likewise probable that,^ without defining; 
her own motive, she would not agaiu^ 
have ventured to his retreat. 

She then experienced for him an affeo 
tion so much resembling that which her 
father inspired, that whatever her reason 
might urge, Suzette even sometimes* 
thought that those visits Valdenburg was 
so desirous of promoting, were a proof of 
ol^edience on her part which it was right 
to give : and when they had. been often: 

repeated^ 
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repeated, it was no longer in her power 
to abstain from yielding to his implied 
wishes and her own, by continuing an 
intercourse so pleasing to both. The un- 
mixed pleasure she experienced in the 
instructive conversation of Valdenburg, 
her earnest desire of improving her mind, 
her gratitude, and the visible satisfaction 
her society gave him — all united, ill 
short, to mfluence her to this fatal im- 
prudence, and she could not resist the 
impulse. 

Neither the heart of Valdenburg nor 
that of Suzette once predicted the unfor- 
tunate consequences of these unauthor- 
ized meetings : he admired in her that 
openness and ingenuousness of soul that 
gives the promise of every other virtue, 
and he conceived the project of adorning 
her mind with a part of that knovi^ledge 
and those acquirements he himself so 
eminently possessed; but that he was in- 
fluenced in this design by her dawning 

beauty, 
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beauty, by the elegance of her form, or 
the natural grace which Nature had be* 
stQwed upon her, Valdenburg never once 
suspected : he believed tliat the perfidy of 
Julia had shielded his heart from any fu- 
ture irapression of the same nature, and 
imagined that neither the repose of Su- 
zette nor his own were in the least endan- 
gered, until the strong predilection of 
each demonstrated his error. 
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